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CHAPTER III. 
THE ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY-THIRD., 


Asageneralrulepeopleinaregimentmake — 


thebestof eachother. It is the wisestcourse. 
They are placed very much in the position 
of many married couples, who, not being 
particularly enthusiastic about one another, 
tacitly agree to make the best of things, 
just because wherever one goes the other 
goes, You may fall out with ordinary 
acquaintances, and then—leaving the place 
where their domestic tents are pitched— 
leave them. When you fall out with any 
one in your own regiment, you take the 
obnoxiovs p2rson with you when you 
change stations, The route coming in 
does not rid you of your burden. It has 
even been known that belligerent ladies, 
shut up in the same cabin on board ship, 
have exchanged such missiles as sponges, 
hair-brushes, and powder-puffs before the 
termination of the voyage, 


This is apt to be unpleasant; the | 


husbands usually being drawn in at a 
later stage of the battle, and cfficial rela- 
tions rendered strained and painful. 

There is, however, this peculiarity about 
regimental ladies: they will have their 
great or little differences among themselves, 
but will combine to hiss like a flock of 
geese on a common against the outsider 
who shall assail one of their number, much 
in the same way as the members of a Scotch 
family will call each other by the most blood- 
curdling epithets, but are bound to fall foul, 


| all at once, of the person who, being “ no 
_ kin,” ventures to doubt the entire sobriety 
or virtue of any member of the circle, 

I remember on one occasion—a nautical 
one, for the dramatis personz were grouped 
on board one of the finest of Her Majesty’s 
troopships—that a certain lady, high in 
title and position, but not mannered 
exactly as one is accustomed to find the 
| classof Verede Vere, made herself peculiarly 
obnoxious to the ladies of the regiment, 
| when lo! one breezy afternoon, with a 
| chopping sea, a smart, jaunty little woman, 
wife of a boy Ensign with nothing but love 
and his pay for their mutual support, 
came rushing round to tell of the common 
enemy’s fall : 

‘My dear, she’s dreadfully sick, and her 
back hair is hanging on a hook on the cabin 
wall. I saw it!” 

The news soon spread; one lady being 
so violently exhilarated by it, that a con- 
vivial glass of sherry was doled out to 
various favoured ones in her cabin. 

What could be limper, or more abjectly 
flaccid than the condition of the enemy as 
described by the Ensign’s wife? If the 
back hair in question had been a scalp 
taken by her own pretty hands, that little 
lady could not have been more radiant. 

The One Hundred and Ninety-Taird were 
neither better nor worse than other com- 
munities of the same kind, and presented 
the usual variety of character, Old 
Musters, as the much-loved and respected 
Sargeon-Major of the corps was familiarly 
called, had a wife with a tongue of flame, 
A short, equat woman was she, ever eager 
to tell or to hear some ill-natured thing of 
somebody. She was always on the look-out 
for grievances ; always imagining herself 
slighted, or—as she termed it—“‘ put on one 
side,” and spent herself in vain endeavours 
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to get Musters to see things in the same 
light. At such moments she would call 
him by all his names. Hearken to her now. 

“ Geoffrey John Masters, will you stand 
calmly by and see your wife put upon by 
an upstart 7” 

“No, my dear, certainly not, I couldn’t 
think of such a thing ; but then, you know, 
I didn’t see it,’ Geoffrey John replied, 
yawning behind the sheltering pages of 
the “ British Medical.” ‘I don’s think the 
woman meant any harm—deuced pretty 
woman, you see, Mrs. M., and all that sort 
of thing; and fellows will, you know—— 


‘Tt was a Friar of orders grey 
Walked forth—to—tell—his—beads.” 


fF. It was a constant subterfuge on the 
part of Old Mausters to seek cover in 
song when pestered by his spouse, for 
Musters was a musical man, and took 
part in glees on various festive occasions, 
much to his own delight and the edification 
of his hearers. 

“You shall not put me off with wicked 
Popish songs, nor yet with improper mess- 
room observations,” retorted Mrs. M. 
sharply. ‘We do not make ourselves, 
and beauty is but skin-deep. It will be 
all the same a hundred years hence, Dr. 
Masters——” 

“Quite so, quite so, my dear, but it 
isn’t all the same now, you see, and 
fellows will, you know—— 


**Come live with me and be my love; 
Come live with m—e——” 


“ Really, Dr. Musters, at your time of life 
and with a bald place beginning to show 
upon the top of your head, I do think you 
might hit upon a more suitable song than 
that.” 

The doctor, who had laid down his 
medical paper, and was fidgeting with a 
lot of glees that lay scattered upon the 
piano, only went on humming and trolling 
bits of. this music or that; being, in fact, 
mentally engaged in selecting suitable 
catches and trios for the next Soldiers’ 
Evening. He found temporary deafness 
| an excellent weapon of defence on such 
occasions as the present —a relief in 
throwing his absorbed attention into 
something quite apart from his Amelia’s 
discourse—that stream of words that was 
w ont to flow on like the river in the song, 
“ for ever and for ever.” 

But this preoccupation was apt to fail 
him as a shield, to be swept away, as it were, 
before the tide of the lady’s eloquence, 
leaving him stranded high and dry. 

“It’s no use telling me the man didn’t 


mean it, because he did,” said Mrs. Musters, 
swelling out like a pouter pigeon, as she 
sat in a round, compact heap on the sofa. 

“Then that being so, there is no use 
discussing the matter any further. 

‘‘ Who—is—Sylvia ? who—is—she, 
That—all—the—swains—adore—her ?” 

“I expect she was no better than she 
ought to be, whoever she was,” said Mrs. 
Masters, speaking as might a snapping 
turtle suddenly endowed with speech. 

‘‘Ve-ry likely; but then you see, my 
dyar, she made herself agreeable.” 

“Which I don’t? Very well, Dr. 
Masters, sneer at your wife, do, and 
compare her to improper people in im- 
proper songs. It’s only what I expect and 
look for ”—here the lady became gulpy 
and tearful—“ and I tell you the man did 
mean to slight me. I saw it in his eye as 
he crossed the room. Tell me this: am I, 
or am I not, your wife?” 

“Certainly, my dear, certainly, there 
can be no possible doubt on the subject, 
with a fal-lal-lal-lal-lay—with a——” 

“Geoffrey John Musters, you are not 
paying the slightest attention to what I 
say. If I am your wife——” 

‘‘Of which, as I said before, there can- 
not be the slightest possible doubt,” put 
in the doctor, now wearing a penitential 
air, and turning his back upon the music- 
strewn piano. 

“Then I am entitled to a certain 
position, and I contend that that position 
ought to be clearly recognised. That is 
the worst fault I have to find with the 
Colonel, as I was saying to Mr. Grimper 
onl, the other day——’” 

‘ Now, Amelia,” said the doctor, his 
moustache bristling and his eyes full of 
fire, ‘‘ how often have I asked you not to 
discuss the Chief with any of the young- 
stere? It is such bad form, my dear, to 
say nothing of the trouble you might make 
for me if these things came round.” 

“We live in a free country, I hope, Dr. 
Masters. This is not Russia, I believe, 
nor yet Prussia. I am open as the day; 
I say what I mean, and mean what I say 
—there is no nonsense about me, and I do 
say ” 

“Don’t, Amelia; the Caief has been 
most kind and courteous to you ever since 
you—ever since I brought you to the regi- 
ment. Hs may be a bit stern, but he’s a 
jist man, and strives to hold the scales 
evenly.” 

‘All the same, I tell you he took the 
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refreshments were laid out, and left me 
sitting there—plain to be seen, too, for I’d 
{ got my new black moiré on, and I wasn’t 
likely to hide myself in a corner. But 
what's the use of me wasting breath like 
this? You're not one to take up the 
cudgels for me, I know.” 

‘My dear,” said “ poor old Musters ”— 
he wasn’t old at all, but the fellows used 
to speak of him like that for pity’s sake— 
throwing himself into a chair, stretching 
his legs out straight, and looking the 
picture of abject misery, “what do you 
expect me to do! I can’t go and speak to 
the Chief about this thing. You don’t 
want me to make myself the laughing-atock 
of the regiment, do you? The Paymaster’s 
wife is a stranger amongst us; she is the 
daughter of an old friend of the Colonel’s ; 
ehe is a deuced pretty woman——” 

Happily —it may be almost said 
providentially—at this moment there came 
a knock at the door, and Ensign Green 
came in. 

“T must say, doctor,” he began, after 
greeting the lady in most courteous 
manner, “I must say this nose of mine is 
very tiresome. It won’t go down, and 
there’s a what-d’ye-call at”—here Mr. 
Green fidgeted with his carefully pipe- 
clayed gloves—he had come straight off duty 
—and coloured up to the eyes—“ a little 
flare-up, as you may say, at Bsajor Henneker’s 
this evening——” 

Mrs. Musters bounced about like a 
parched pea in a bladder. 

“What did you say,” she put in 
smartly—‘'a little ‘flare-up’—do you 
mean a party? Jeff,” turning sharply to 
her husband, “did you know of this? 
Tf it’s a party, my dear Mr. Green, why 
are we not asked!” 

Here was a dilemma! What could 
Ensign Green say ? 

In much confusion he turned his forage- 
cap round and round, his bruised and 
swollen nose blushing deeply red. 

“T really can’t say,” he stammered. 
“ The fact is, Lindsay brought me a message 
from Mrs. Henneker.” 

‘‘QOh,” said Mrs. Masters, “if you are 
willing to jamp at such left-handed invita- 
tions as that, it is no business of mine, If 
there had been regular invitations sent out, I 
think, Jeff, you will fully agree with me that 
the fact of our names being omitted———” 

The doctor, looking like some baited 
animal, put his hand to his head, as if his 
thoughts needed what our Celtic neigh- 
bours call “ sorting.” 








‘“‘ My dear,” he said, ‘people may ask 
whom they like to their own parties. This 
is a free country.” Then, with a little 
gesture suggestive of dismissal of the 
subject, he turned to poor Mr. Green, red 
and ruefal. ‘My dear fellow,” he: said, 
after a prolonged and yearning gaze at that 
young warrior’s countenance, “you will 
do well to absent yourself from Mrs. 
Henneker’s this evening—that is,” with 
a sly twinkle of the eye, “if you want to 
make an impression, you know.” > 

Mr.’ Green blushed still a livelier red ; 
indeed, he glowed all over, so that even 
his tunic paled its ineffectual fires; for 
was not the eye of Mre. Musters fixing him 
like a bayonet? | 

“You must have your joke, doctor,” he 
stammered at length. Then, with a certain 
duplicity, it must be confessed, sad to see 
in one so young and callow, Mr. Green 
expressed an ardent hope that he would 
be “fit” for the Soldiers’ Evening. The 
doctor seized the bait promptly. 

‘Ob, I hope so,” he said; ‘“‘I hope so, 
We can’t get on without you there; it is 
not to be thought of,” 

“You think the fellows will like ‘My 
dabe is Dorval’?” said Mr. Greep, much 
gratified, though indistinct. 

“T should think they couldn’é very well 
help themselves,” said the doctor. “It is 
a most impressive piece, and your render- 
ing of it is really delightful.” 

“Ic allows of several most striking 
attitudes,” put in Mr. Green reflectively, 
*T have tried them, you know, in Blizzard’s 
room, and he was much struck; so was 
his fellow. He dropped Blizzard’s boots, 
and seemed rooted to the spot. ‘Oa the 
Grampian hills.’ Now, there’s a point 
for you. You wave your hand so—an 
immense distance is indicated—a far-off- 
edness, so to speak. They’ll rise to that, 
you'll see. Then: ‘My father feeds his 
sheep.’ You look round, as if counting 
your flocks and herds. You're quite the 
gentle shepherd, you know.” 

“ Capital! Capital!” said the doctor, 
with enthusiasm. ‘ They’ll see the whole 
thing with their mind’s eye, as Shake- 
speare has it—with their mind’s eye.” 

'T fancy our next evening will be some- 
thing rather choice,” said the other, with 
a delightful air of complacency; ‘‘ there’s 
Blizzard’s Dying Gladiator, you know—by 
gad! that’ll fetch ’em.” 

‘He's such a shrimp——” objected the 
doctor. 

“But he makes up for it in noise and 
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force,” said Mr. Green, “ His groan is 
tremendous as he sinks lifeless to the 
ground. By the way, have you heard the 
man Smith—Colour-Sergeant, number one 
company, you know—have you heard him 
sing? There’s a tenor for you! Give 
you my word, he brought the tears into my 
eyes with ‘Dear Heart, Good-bye!’ It 
was immense, you know—there’ll be a 
sensation. I could see Miss—er—Drew— 
was astonished, though, as we all know, 
she’s not one to say much. Weshall have 
a grand success, doctor, and that’s all 
about it. By the way ”—Mr. Green’s best 
remarks were generally slipped in, as it 
were—"'that man Smith, he’s immense, 
you know, and a bit puzzling, eh? He 
was monstrous good to me this morning 
when I got knocked over with the—ahem ! 
—heat and all that, and I felt just like 
saying : ‘Thank you, old fellow.’ I did, 
by Jove!” 

“Tt’s just as well you didn’t act upon 
the idea,” said the doctor drily. 

“ That’s what Chubby remarked. Well, 
all I can say is, the man’s ripping good 
form—down to the ground,” 

“ The men call him ‘ Gentleman Jack,’ ” 
said the doctor. ‘Soldiers have such 
keen intuitions; they feel a thing in a 
moment, where a civilian would take a 
month to puzzle it out —You have come 
to make enquiries? Well, I’m sorry to 
say the verdict is bad; nothing but the 
healing hand of time can restore the 
manly beauty of our friend here.” 

This was addressed to two men in mufti, 
that moment ushered in by the soldier- 
servant ; to wit, Blizzird, and Verrinder 
—otherwise Chubby. 

“Poor old Green!” said both in a 
breath. 

Now Blizzard was Eusign Green’s alter 
ego, and Chubby was the regimental wag, 
so both are interesting to us. Of the 
latter many delightful stories were told, 
treasured up, became regimental chestuuts, 
were occasionally buried for a while, and 
then again unearthed for the benefit of 
some outsider or regimental guest. Per- 
haps they were not ali of them very striking 
incidents, but a regiment is like a big 
school in that and many other respects ; 
that which is said or done by any member 
of it gathers quite a fictitious value, and 
belonging to “ Oars,” has all the charm 
indicated by the words, a poor thing—but 
mine own. 

Chubby, then, was the pride and delight 
of the Hundred and Ninety-Third, a very 





trap and snare for the unwary newly-joined, 
the terror of those with painfully apparent 
joints in their armour, the adored of the 
men, who were attracted by his buoyant, 
breezy nature and ready kindness, Let it 
be here set down—he is a sketch from 
memory, and claims to be justly dealt with 
—that his powers of drollery were never 
used against what was good and true; 
rather did he make a weapon of ridicule | 
and caricature to turn the green youngster 
from the evils that so easily beset him. 
Anthony Verrinder, gentleman, Lieutenant 
in Her Majesty’s Hundred and Ninety-Third 
regiment of foot — otherwise known as 
“the Boys of Tipperary ”"—was what is 
called as straight as a die; his smile was 
the most winning you can imagine, his 
laughter the very essence of mirth. With 
a certain jovial fierceness in his sturdy 
personality at times, an immense and 
somewhat pompous gravity over the 
smallest details of regimental life, he 
mingled a sense of the ludicrous—a possible 
gentleness in time of trouble—a tear rising 
quickly to his bright blue eye, and was 
as bright, jolly, and well-beloved a merry 
man as could well be found among men. 
Who had not heard of the celebrated 
“lost wig” incident—an occurrence that 
convulsed the regiment for weeks, and 
was told and retold in ante-room, 
quarters, barrack-room, and canteen, till 
every possible phase of it was exhausted ? 
There was once upon a time a certain 
officer sent to do temporary duty with the 
Hundred and Ninety-Third. He made 
himself intensely objectionable in every 
way; gave himself airs that made the 
other men long to kick him; tried to be 
free-and-easy to an atrocious extent with 
people who didn’t want him ; also, he wore 
a red wig. His red moustache grew 
luxuriantly enough, but heaven had dealt 
less kindly with his scalp. In spite of 
this defect of nature, his self-conceit was 
paralysing ; he went in for being a lady- 
killer, and boasted—unypardonable crime— 
of his “ bonnes fortunes.” And it came to 
pass upon a certain day, the regiment 
lying at anchor in a troopship in beautiful 
Queenstown Harbour, that the Colonel in- 
vited certain sirens, wives and daughters 
of mighty officials, to come on board and 
listen to the strains of the Hundred and 
Ninety-Third string band. The popping of 
champagne corks, the happy laughter of 
young voices, made all the scene bright and 
glad; then the gay company came on 
deck, leaning over the rail to listen to the ; 
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music, As Blizzard observed to a friend, 
‘The Chief was in great form.” He, too, 
was a man who took a vast pride in every- 
thing concerning the battalion he com- 
manded ; his men, with forage-caps slightly 
on one side, dandy canes in their hands, 
and pale facings so dazzlingly bright that 
they made you blink again, were spoken of 
asa “smart lot”; his German bandmaster 
was a genius; to be a proficient on any 
instrument meant to creep into the Chief’s 
good books ; to play out of tune—“ Ach!” 
would cry Herr Schaffenhausser, “it is to 
cnt my livare straight in two pieces, and 
for the Colonel, the big words will make 
my hair to fly upwards.” 

All, then, were assembled to listen to the 
band, all save the hero of the red wig, and 
he was not missed until afterwards. A 
grand overture set in, Herr Schaffen- 
hausser’s arm worked like the semaphore 
at a signal station, then waved softly, as 
though calling down benedictions on his 
men collectively: ‘ Piano, piano, hu-sh !” 
Then a frantic gesture, as though calling 
down vengeance from heaven—this to usher 
in the great trumpet obligato, for which 
bandsman Dennis O’Flanigan was so cele- 
brated. A pause, a wild look in O’Fiani- 
gan’s eye ; a mad effort to blow forth mighty 
sounds from the brazen-throated trumpet ; 
a dull, muffled murmur that made Herr 
Schaffenhausser skip like one of the young 
lambs of old; a big word muttered into 
the Chief’s tawny moustache ; more frantic 
efforts from bandsman O’Flanigan, who 
grew rapidly red, crimson, blue, and purple 
in the face, putting the chameleon quite to 
shame in the matter of changes of com- 
plexion ; then, “It’s the divil himself’s 
got into me instrument, sor,” from poor 
O’Flanigan; an arm thrust down the 
brazen throat; and, behold, the ginger- 
coloured wig raised on high, clenched in 
the bandsman’s indignant fist: 

Chubby, looking as innocent and infan- 
tile as a cherub on a tombstone, stood 
calmly watching the course of events; 
heard the Colonel give a resounding order 
that the perpetrator of this outrage should 
be instantly detected and brought before 
him at orderly-room next morning ; then 
plunged into a deep and desperate flirta- 
tion, and was blind to all the significant 
looks of his brother officers, and deaf to 
the remonstrance of Blizzard, delivered in 
a whisper at a convenient moment. This 
was the great lost wig incident, for it 
crept out subsequently that the owner of 
that appendage, with his head tied round 





with a bandana handkerchief, had been 
deliriously seekiag his wig up and down 
and round and about, raging at not being 
able to join the company and make an 
impression upon Erin’s fair daughters. 
Next morning no allusion was made to 
the mishap of the day before, nor yet on 
any other morning. The Chief wore a 
grim smile at mess, and the obnoxious 
person reported himself sick, applied for 
sick-leave, and—was seen no more. 

But we are keeping our friends too long 
waiting in the doctor’s snug study, whither 
the men had adjourned for a smoke and 
a chat. 

“T expect the men will be confined to 
barracks before we're done,” said Blizzard, 
holding his head far back and watching 
the grey rings of smoke from his cigarette 
float upwards. 

“ The Chief’s wide awake, trust him for 
that,” said the doctor. ‘And I'll back 
the old regiment to be sound to the core— 
sound as a bell, sir, sound as a bell. Still, 
one cannot be too wary.” 

“When Lindsay and Carbonel were 
driving back from that dinner at old 
What’s-his-name’s, they were ready to take 
their solemn oath they heard the ring of 
feet marching — mind you, drilling, not 
walking —and Lindsay vowed he saw 
shadows.” 

At this point Verrinder—it hardly 
seems fitting to call him Chubby in 
these supreme moments of his—rose to 
his feet, full of a monstrous importance 
and gravity; his moustache bristled, his 
eyes were round and fierce. He stepped 
to the window cautiously, as if upon eggs, 
and softly closed a couple of inches of 
aperture. 

‘‘ Pardon the liberty I take, doctor,” he 
said, “but you cannot tell who may be 
within earshot. Blizzard, I always tell 
you, you are an incautious beggar.” 

“What have I done?” said Blizzard, 
greatly discomposed. ‘I appeal to you, 
doctor-——” 

“Ob, don’t appeal to me,” said the 
doctor, secretly delighted with the 
whole affair, but looking as grave as a 
judge. ‘Chubby is right; one cannot be 
too careful.” . 

“By gad! I should think not, indeed !” 
said Chubby, speaking in a blood-curdling 
whisper. “Treachery is in the very air. 
How do you know that Mrs. Musters’s 
maid is not a paid spy in the employ 
of the—ahem! I tell you I trust no one. 
There was a fellow brought my boots home 
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this morning from being mended—I 
thought I caught him taking a bird’s-eye 
view of my room. I fixed him with my 
eye—you know what I can do in that 
line, I hope—give you my word, he shrank 
up, he cowered, he got white about the 
gills—bet you any money he was one of— 
ahem !” 

“Bless my soul!” said poor Blizzard. 
“Are things as bad as that?” 

“Pooh! That’s nothing,” said the 
doughty warrior on his left. ‘We live 
on avolcano. H-u-s-h! I am afraid even 
of the echo of my own words. Maum’s the 
word—but, take my word for it, those who 
live longest will see most.” 

Green and Blizzard were deeply im- 
pressed by this view of the case. 

The doctor stroked his moustache 
vigorously, but his kindly blue eyes were 
as grave as an owl’s, 

As the three men went out, Blizzard 
hung back to say mysteriously, and, as it 
were, behind his hand : 

“He'll make a diplomat and general 
both in one, will Chubby, one of these 
days. He’s immense, you know—simply 
immense ! ” 

Then the doctor went in, and might 
have been heard in the verandah, carolling 


like a cheery old bird : 
**Who is Sylvia, who—is—she, 
That all the swains—commend her?” 


EQUINOCTIALS AND OTHER 
STORMS. 

THERE is not much to choose between a 
gale from the south-west and a gale from 
the north-east. They are both lusty 
quarters, and it depends upon the lie of 
the land whether you prefer the one or the 
other. Here in England it seems as if the 
south-westers visited us ir the greater 
force ; yet the coasts of Yorkshire and 
Northumberland have their tales to tell 
which might make even the coasts of 
Cornwall acknowledge that the genius of 
the north-east wind is a very wild sprite. 

The writer has in his memory various 
experiences of rough weather from both 
these quarters. He has slept at Cape 
Wrath, with a storm from the north-east 
raging outside the lighthouse and making 
such infernal music as he does not wish to 
hear again. The wonder was that he 
slept at all. Yt after a while the screech- 
ing of the voice of the wind acted as a 
lullaby. To be sure it entered into the 





composition of the dreams which ensued, 
and made them anything but pastoral and 
tranquillising. Nevertheless, it was sleep 
of a sort, for which gratitude was distinctly 
due. ; 

More sensational than this was a long- 
protracted storm in the Faroes a few years 
ago. It blew up in the tail of a thick fog 
which had mantled those bleak hyperborean 
isles for two or three days, and made navi- 
gation much more of a peril than it is even 
in moderate weather in their rough lati- 
tudes, There are no signal stations here 
studded about the basalt cliffs to warn 
local mariners. Consequently the Faroese 
have to depend upon instinct and their 
own judgement in avoiding the sudden 
squalls of their seas, Bat on this occasion 
the storm came without warning, and took 
toll of lives that could ill be spared in the 
small community. The little harbour of 
Thorshavn was in furious turmoil for about 
fifty hours. The vessels from Norway 
and Spain that were unloading timber 
and taking in salt fish needed all their 
cables to keep them from breaking loose 
and being dashed on the rugged strand, 
where the black-faced little houses are 
built almost in the surf of the North 
Atlantic. As for life in Thorshavn during 
this riot, it was about as severe a test for 
the nerves as can be imagined. The roar 
of the sea was unintermittent. The waves 
tossed themselves upon the little town in 
broad masses of spray, and the nether 
streets ran sea-water as if they were 
brook-beds. At night, too, it was decidedly 
noisy. The writer's little window received 
wave after wave against its shutters, and 
each shock made the house seem.to reel. 
It was like being at sea, only with, 
perhaps, rather less sense of security. 
If the Thorshavn house had really given 
way, it would have been a bad business for 
the residents. The reflux of the waves 
would probably have carried the wreckage, 
and men, women, and children into the 
midst of the seething bay, where destruction 
would have been inevitable. 

Such autumnal experiences as this are 
not uncommon in Faroe, but it is rare 
that an Englishman is to be found in the 
archipelago at the time. The prudent 
tourist has by then withdrawn to the 
South with his gun, fishing-rod, and 
portmanteau. The long winter of the 
North is not inviting to the stranger, 
whether in prospect or in reality. 

In contrast with this particular north- 
easter, a certain storm from the south-west 
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last year in the Mediterranean may be 
mentioned, At this time of day one need 
not inform the world that extremely wild 
weather often comes to this inland sea. 
In fact, the writer has been in as much 
ril in the “mare calmum” as in the 
North Atlantic. The storm in question 
stole upon us when we were off the west 
coast of Sardinia, bound from Algeria to 
Corsica, It was surprising how soon the 
sea changed from the placidity of the 
morning to a roughness that made even 
hardened travellers uneasy. All through 
the latter part of the afternoon the wind 
seemed to worsen. We pitched tremen- 
dously. It was as much as a novice’s 
bones were worth to attempt to move 
{ without holding on to something, And 
it was under these conditions, with the 
squall still tearing about us, and in a 
blinding downpour of rain, that we 
buffeted our way with extreme caution 
into the exposed port of Ajaccio, where 
the waves were breaking magnificently 
over the road which curves with the bay 
towards the red-roofed railway station. 

Though nearly midnight when we were 
got ashore, drenched with sea-water and 
rain, and with splitting headaches, it was 
hard to resist the temptation to join 
a number of the Ajacciots who were 
enjoying, in their own somewhat grim, 
taciturn manner, the grandeur of the sea. 
The spray flaw dozons of feet into the air 
against the granite pier, even where this 
was protected from the fall force of the 
storm. The noise was like that of the 
firing of a succession of big cannon. 

Here, too, the storm did not rage itself 
into extinction very quickly. The follow- 
ing day was ominous all through. The 
clouds lay low down the mountain-sides, 
inky black save where they clung to the 
verdure near the town. The whole of the 
great gulf was in the wildest agitation ; 
huge waves chasing each other towards the 
land, against which their strength seemed 
united. On the north shore of the gulf in 
particular the surf was superb. It swept 
over the white tombs which diversify the 
road to the Bloody Isles at the extremity 
of the headland; and a man had to hold 
his breath at times to fight his way from 
Ajaccio in their direction. Corsica is not 
upon the whole a cheerful country; its 
traditions and its people are, in fact, steeped 
in dolour. But there never was a day 
which seemed more thoroughly in harmony 
with the island and its inhabitants. The 
statue of Napoleon in one of Ajaccio’s public 





places, facing the Mediterranean, though in 
ever so commanding an attitude, had no 
effect upon the self-willed sea. It received 
its volleys of spray like the rest of the 
town in its vicinity. 

Only the other day, too, the writer 
made the acquaintance of a south-westerly 
storm in those bold little islands of Scilly 
which have seen such sad havoc done upon 
shipping by the Atlantic winds. At no 
time are the Scillies supremely fascinating. 
They lie low and they boast of but scant 
vegetation, save in one or two notoriously 
sheltered nooks. The narcissi and daffodils 
they send to Covent Garden in spring are 
grown behind tall screens of the Scilly 
elm, matting, or wreck timber. Without 
these allies the Atlantic gales would give 
the flowers no chance, But under a spell 
of wild weather the isles get very de- 
pressing. The harbour of St. Mary’s, 
the capital, is then likely to be crowded 
with luggers from Penzance, and Sennen, 
and St. Ives, which have run hither 
in response to the admonitions of the 
local meteorological station. The fisher- 
men and lads idle about the streets in 
top-boots and oilskins, freely declaring their 
impatience at the detention. The wind 
howls as unmercifully here as elsewhere, 
and with as large a compass of sound. 
And upon the cruel, gnarled granite rocks 
of the archipelago the sea lashes itself into 
foam with unfeigned fary. Of Peninnis 
Head, on the south side of St. Mary’s, 
under such conditions there is always 
something grand to see. Oae does not 
need to be reminded that it was here- 
abouts that Sir Cloudesley Shovel came 
drowned to shore nearly two centuries ago, 
and that it was in just such a gale that 
many another good man has gone beneath 
the Atlantic in sight of these dreadful 
little islands, The words “drowned at 
sea” are on many of the tombstones in the 
Scilly churchyards; and the south-west 
wind is acsountable for not a few of these 
i.scriptions. 

Chief of all, however, we remember a 
squall from this same strong quarter when 
steaming from Savannah to New York one 
winter’s day. The ship was lightly laden, 
and the ship’s officers seemed to have for- 
gotten to look at the barometer. This fell 
with remarkable suddenness. We were 
steaming quietly northwards, with two or 
three sails sat, when, almost without a 
sound of warning, the squall hissed from 
the land against us, It would tax the 
most accomplished of pens adequately ‘to 
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describe the scene that ensued in the next 
two or three minutes. We were nearly 
broadside over upon the sea in an instant, 
what with the force of the gust and our 
lack of ballast. I+ seemed doubtful if the 
ship would recover its poise. However, it 
did so; and with all speed the men were 
sent to the sails, Yet once again we were 
driven with sickening precision towards 
the horizon level. Those of us who had 
nothing to grip were of course laid flat, 
and were lucky to have their slide sea- 
wards arrested in any way. And this time 
it seemed even more doubtful if we should 
regain our vertical attitude. But fortune 
favoured us, and afterwards, the sails 
having been reefed, we could talk lightly 
enough of what was really something a 
good deal graver than a joke. 

It is not only at sea that one can estimate 
fairly the force of these storms that rush 
across the oceans. At any of our coast 
towns some strong experiences may be en- 
joyed —though often the enjoyment is 
much tempered by the realisation of peril 
for those who are more exposed to Nature’s 
mad moods than we ourselves. 

You will find few places in England 
more suggestive on this count in times of 
gale than the island of Anglesey. Its 
western shore line is broken into a number 
of sequestered caves and ravines, the steep 
rocks of which are draped for hundreds of 
feet with a tapestry of ivy interwoven with 
honeysuckle, gorse, foxgloves, and brambles. 
On a mild sunny day the buzzing of the 
bees will out-shout the summer babble of 
the sea on the near sands or shingle, and 
from the glowing heather and high bracken 
stretching between the clifis inland, dozens 
of white-tailed rabbits may be sent scam- 
pering forth at a cry. But in the depths of 
this or that gally, which looks as if it had 
never before been visited by man, you shall 
see entire masts of ships, bronzed and 
barnacled, lying among a wreck of barrels, 
bits of ‘figure-heads, casks, corks, and bones, 
Tae lighthouse of the Skerries five or six 
wiles out at sea stands on guard night and 
day, and these fragments of ruin are blown 
past it as if they laughed at it. 

With a south-west storm one may do 
worse than battle one’s way to Aberfiraw, 
on this island, and taste the spray in the 
air, It is an unassuming hamlet on the 
coast, between Bangor and Holyhead, and 
exists with difficulty in the face of the 
whirlwinds of sand which the gales blow 
against it from the sea. The view of the 
Welsh mountains from the oat-fields above 





this village cannot be matched anywhero. 
The Cambrian hills are, indeed, the chief 
grace of Anglesey. Though they are 
not on it they distinctly animate, as they 
domineer over, the island. Involunterily 
one wonders why such a glorious spot as 
Aberfiraw is so benighted and forsaken. 
Under the hands of a body of spirited 
capitalists, it seems as if it might be made 
a watering-place of unique attraction. But 
the south-west wind is its ruin, The all- 
suffusing, encroaching sand would have to 
be met with an energy as persistent asitsown. 

Here at Aberffraw for centuries the old 
kings of Wales had their residence. Their 
title, ‘‘ Princeps de Aberffrau et Dominus 
de Snaudun,” had peculiar force, situated, 
as they were, where Snowdon seems to 
encompass the whole land with its look. 
But when Llewellyn died in 1282, Aber- 
ffraw’s good days were over, and ever since 
it has languished towards decay. The 
railway has no need of it, and leaves it to 
die a death it will not help to delay. The 
name “ Palace Gardens,” still applied to a 
part of it, and an inn called “The Prince 
Llewellyn,” are all that keep it in mind 
of its vanished greatness. 

A pedestrian going from Aberffraw to 
Newborough may flatter himself that he is 
having a taste of the trials of life in the 
Sahara. The track is feebly indicated for 
a space by the presence on either side of 
some sand hillocks; but every foot-mark 
or wheel-rut is surely wiped out, half an 
hour after it is made, by the shifting 
molecules which risa before the gentlest 
zephsrs, and in a breeze fill the air and 
gyrate with a pretty though somewhat 
frantic affectation of an African sand- 
storm. If less sand were whisked from 
the shore into the interior, one might say 
many words in praise of the Bay of Aber- 
ffraw and its neighbour, Malldraeth Bay. 
But a walk of a few miles on such unstable 
material reduces one’s enthusiasm about 
fing open sandy expanses, methodically 
lapped by the waves of the sea. It is 
surmised that the Welsh king who first 
made Aborfiraw a royal residence was 
attracted by these very sands. He held 
them to be a bulwark, landwards and sea- 
wards, strong enough to baffle any human 
enemy. The very river whence Aberffraw 
gets its name (ffraw, ‘' the rushing,” Aber, 
river”) has had its characteristic choked 
out of it. 

There is one noticeable feature about 
high winds. They seem to carry with 
them a most undeniable censure upon our 
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methods of clothing ourselves. Can any- 
thing, for instance, be more ridiculous than 
the Brighton Esplanade under a spell of 
the “‘equinoctials”? We mortals do not 
seem endowed with much of that dignity 
and grace we claim to have, when we are 
clutching at our hats and bonnets, and 
our garments are bellied this way and 
that to our most manifest discomposure. 
At such times Dame Nature lifts up her 
hand against civilisation and gives it a 
smart humiliating buffet. 

Look at an uncultured savage—he may 
still be found in the East—under the like 
visitation. He holds himse}f erect, and is 
the more majestic for the strain to 
which his mother, Nature—more of a 
step-dam to us—is subjecting him. He 
breathes the more sturdily, and his muscles 
are invigorated by the unwonted call upon 
them. Like as not, the wail of the tempest 
sets him singing. He has no anxieties 
about his legs and head-gear, and quafis 
the storm as we quaff champagne. 

The ordinary landsman commonly gets 
his storm at second-hand. He is not, as 
the mariner often is, in the very circle 
of its brewing. For him the first note 
of it is the whistling in his chimney 
in the night, and perhaps the banging 


of a door inconsiderately left open. If 
he is in the country, he does get a taste 
of its effects at sea, in the orchestra of 


the wind in the trees. That is a fine 
stimulating music denied to most townsmen. 
But landsmen of both kinds learn more 
about storms from the newspapers than 
from actual experience. They may see 
a tree uprooted once in a way, or be 
} within a hair’s breadth of injury from a fall- 
ing slate. For the rest, they turn to the 
“casualty” column in the journal, and 
read of shipwrecks with as impersonal 
a feeling as if the events happened in the 
planet of Mars, 

We landsmen in our temperate latitudes 
are fortunate in being able to regard a 
storm as an agreeable interlude of com- 
mon existence rather than aught else, 
Elsewhere, people fly to their storm cellars, 
and cannot tell whether in half an hour 
they will be still living or dead. 
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stitions attaching to it, and the references 
both to plant and customs to be found in 
the old poets and writers. In the course 
of our enquiry we came upon certain 
references to Rue, which we propose now 
to follow up, as much interest attaches to 
this pretty garden shrub, otherwise known 
in olden times as Herb-of-Grace. 

Now, why did Ophelia say: ‘“ There’s 
rue for you, and here’s some for me; we 
may call it herb grace o’ Sundays, for 
you must wear your rue with a difference”? 
For the same reason that Perdita says, in 
“The Winter's Tale,’ when welcoming 
the guests of her reputed father and the 


shepherd : 
Reverend Sirs, 


For you there’s rosemary and rue ; these keep 

Seeming and savcur all the winter long ; 

Grace and remembrance be to you both, 

And welcome to our shearing. 

Remembrance, as we have already seen, 
was symbolised by the rozemary, and by 
both Ophelia and Perdita the rue is 
taken as the symbol of grace. How this 
came to be we shall presently see; but 
perhaps Mr. Ellacombe—“ Plant-Lore of 
Shakespeare” —is stretching. rather far 
when he explains that the rue was implied 
by Antony, when he said to the weeping 
followers—"“ Antony and Cleopatra,” Act 
LV. Scene 2: 


Grace grow where these drops fall, 


What Ophelia said was: ‘‘There’s rose- 
mary, that’s for remembrance, pray, 
love, remember; and there is pansies, 
that’s for thought. There’s fennel for 
you, and columbines. There’s rue for 
you, and here’s some for me. We may 
call it herb-grace o’ Sundays; O you 
may wear your rue with a difference.” 

There was a method in her madness, 
and she was distributing her flowers 
according to the characters and moods of 
the recipients. Fennel, for instance, em- 
blemised flattery, and columbine ingrati- 
tude. Rue emblemised either remorse or 
repentance — either sorrow or grace — so 
“you may wear your rue with a difference.” 

So we find the gardener in “Richard IT.” 
saying, after the departure of the Queen : 

Here she did fall a tear ; here in this place 

Til set a bank of rue, sour herb of grace ; 

Rue even for ruth, here shortly shall be seen, 

In the remembrance of a weeping Queen. 

The herb was believed to be endowed 
with high moral and medicinal properties, 
yet was supposed to prosper better in one’s 
garden if stolen from that of a neighbour. 
Bat originally it was associated with 
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sorrow and pity. The word rue is doubt- 
less of the same root as “ruth,” and to 
rue is to be sorry for, to have remorse. 
Ruth is the English equivalent of the 
Latin “ruts,” and in early English ap- 
peared as “rude.” As regret is always 
more or less a mark of repentance, it was 
the most natural thing in the world for 
the herb of ruth, or sorrow, to become the 
herb of repentance ; and as repentance is 
a sign of grace, so “rue” became known 
as “herb of grace.” This, in brief, is 
the connection, but so far as we know, 
rue is only once mentioned in the Bible, 
and then only along with a number of 
other bitter herbs, and without any special 
significance, 

There is this association between rue 
and rosemary, that both are natives of 
some of the more barren coasts of the 
Mediterranean, and that both were very 
early admitted to the English herb-garden. 
The old herbalists make frequent mention 
of rue, and even in Anglo-Saxon times it 
seems to have been extensively used in 
medicine. Three peculiarities—a strong, 
aromatic smell, a bitter taste, and a blister- 
ing quality in the leaves— were quite 
sufficient to establish it in the pharma- 
copceia of the herb-doctors, 

The curative qualities of what Spenser 
calls the “ranke-smelling rue” were re- 
putedly of a very varied sort. Most people 
will remember the reference in “ Paradise 
Lost ”: 

Michael from Adam’s eyes the film removed 
Which the false fruit which promised clearer sight 
Had bred ; then purged with euphrasie and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see. 

And perhaps its most popular use was as an 
eye-wash. The old writers have recorded 
some hidden virtues known only to the 
animal world, such as that weasels prepared 
themselves for a rat-fight by a diet of rue. 
Old Parkinson, the herbalist, says that 
“without doubt it is a most wholesome 
herb, although bitter and strong.” He 
speaks of a “ bead-rowl” of the virtues of 
rue, but warns people of the “ too frequent 
or over-much use thereof.” 

As both a stimulant and narcotic the plant 
has even now recognised virtues, although 
we are not aware that it is much used in 
modern medicine. The Italians are said to 
eat the leaves in salad, but hardly of that 
species— ‘Ruta montana”—which botanists 
say it is dangerous to handle without 
gloves, Our garden species is “ Ruta 
graveolens,” and is used by the French 
perfumers in the manufacture of ‘‘ Thieves’ 





Vinegar,” or ‘“ Marseilles Vinegar,” once { 


accounted an effective protection against 
fevers and all infectious diseases. 

A curious instance of the value of the 
herb in this respect occurred in 1760. In 
the summer of that year a rumour arose, 


and rapidly spread in London, that the | 


plague had broken out in St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. Immediately there was what 
would nowadays be called a “boom” in 
rue, the price of which rose forty per 
cent, in a single day in Covent Garden. 
To allay the popular alarm a manifesto 
was issued, signed by the physicians, 
surgeons, and apothecaries of the hospital, 
certifying that there were no other than 
the “usual” diseases among the patients 
in the wards. 

Another explanation of the origin of the 
name “herb-of-grace” has been given 
than that referred to above. Warburton, 
among others, thinks that the name was 
adopted because the old Romanists used 
the plant on Sundays in their “exorcisms.” 
However this may be, rue, or the herb of 
grace, has been in this country long 
accounted an antidote of witchcraft. 
then, if Hone is right, so it was in the 
days of Aristotle, before it became “ herb 
of grace,” and when it was hung round 
the neck as an amulet. 

Through its numerous reputed properties, 
rue early found its way into the magic 
cauldron, 

Then sprinkles she the juice of rue, 


With nine drops of the midnight dew, 
From lunary distilling, 


as Drayton has it. In this incantation, 


again, we have the association with moon- } 
wort—lunary —and the connection isfurther 


illustrated in an old oracle ascribed to 
Hecate : “ From a root of wild rue fashion 
and polish a statue; adorn it with house- 
hold lizards ; grind myrrh, gum, and frank- 
incense with the same reptiles, and let the 
mixture stand in the air during the waning 
of a moon ; then address your words,” 
With regard to the association with 
moonwort, it is interesting to recall that 
this is one of the plants supposed to be 
employed by birds for opening nests 
and removing impediments, Thus in an 
anecdote gravely related by Aubrey, we find 
this virtue mentioned: ‘Sir Bennet 
Hoskins told me that his keeper at his 
parke at Morehampton, in Herefordshire, 
did for experiment’s sake drive an iron 
naile thwart the hole of a woodpecker’s 
nest, there being a tradition that the dam 
will bring come leafe to open it. He layed at 
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the bottom of the tree a cleane sheet,and be- 
fore many houres passed,the naile came out, 
and he found a leafe lying by it on the 
sheete. They say the Moonwort will doe 
such things.” 

On the same subject Coles the botanist 
writes: “It is said, yea, and believed, 
that Moonwort will open the locks where- 
with dwelling-houses are made fast, if 
it be put into the keyhole” And 
Culpepper, the herbalist, writes thus: 
“*Moonwort is a herb which—they say— 
will open locks and unshoe such horses as 
tread upon it. This some laugh to scorn, 
and these no small fools neither; but 
country people that I know call it Unshoe- 
the-horse. Besides, I have heard comman- 
ders say that on White Down in Devon- 
shire, near Tiverton, there were found 
thirty horseshoes pulled off from the feet of 
the Earl of Essex’s horses, being there 
drawn up in a body, many of them being 
newly shod, and no reason known, which 
caused much admiration.” As well it 
might! This power of the moonwort is 
said by Mr. Hilderic Friend to be still be- 
lieved in in Normandy, and a similar virtue 
was also allotted to the vervain and the 
mandrake, both associated with rue. 

This curious property of moonwort it is 
which is referred to in ‘‘ Divine Weekes ” 
thus : 


Horses that, feeding on the grassy hills, 

Tread upon moonwort with their hollow heels, 

Though lately shod, at night go bare-foot home, 

Their maister musing where their shoes become. 

O moonwort ! tell me where thou hid’st the smith, 

Hammer and pinchers, thou unshodd'st them with. 

Alas! what lock or iron engine is’t 

That can the subtle secret strength resist ? 

Still the best farrier cannot set a shoe 

So sure but thou, so shortly, canst undo. 

The old alchemists, however, had a 
more profitable use for moonwort than 
the unshoeing of horses ; they employed it 
for converting quicksilver into pure silver 
—at a time when that metal was neither 
“degraded” nor “ depreciated.” 

There is an old and pleasant belief, of 
which John Ruskin mukes effective use in 
driving home one of his morals, that 
flowers always bloom best in the gardens 
of those who love them, One could 
easily find a rationalistic explanation of 
this sentiment, of course, but we have seen 
somewhere mentioned a superstition to 
the effect that wherever the moonwort 
flourishes the owner of the garden is 
honest. Whether this superstition is 
widespread or of ancient date, we have 
been unable to ascertain, 

The ingredients thrown into the mystic 








cauldron by European sorcerers were in 
close imitation of those of the ancient 
alchemists. Moncure Conway has pointed 
out that among the ingredients used by 
English and Scotch witches were plants 
gathered, as in Egypt, at certain seasons 
or phases of the moon. Chief among such 
plants were rue and vervain, The 
Druids called vervain the ‘ Holy herb,” 
and gathered it when the dog-star rose, 
placing a sacrifice of honey in the earth 
from which they removed it. 

In old Greece and Rome vervain was 
sacred to the god of war, and in Scandinavia 
it was also sacred to Thor. It was, moreover, 
carried by ambassadors of peace, and was 
supposed to preserve from lightning any 
house decorated with it. In later times 
we find that a decoction of vervain and 
rue, mixed, had such a remarkable effect 
on gun-metal that any one using a gun 
over which the liquid had been poured 
would shoot as straight as a die. 

Had this belief, one may wonder, any- 
thing to do with the special effect on the 
eye always supposed to be possedsed by 
rue? Its virtue as an eye-salve, at any rate, 
may explain how it came to be regarded 
as capable of bestowing the ‘second 
sight.” To this day, in the Tyrol it is still 
believed to confer fine vision. If halluci- 


nations were, as Moncure Conway assumes, 
the basis of belief in second sight, then we 
can understand the reputed virtues of 


rue in its narcotic qualities. We have 
explained how it came to be called “ herb 
of grace,” but some think it got this name 
through being used in witchcraft by 
exorcists to try the devil. 

Speculating on why herbs and roots 
should have been esteemed magical, Mr. 
Andrew Lang concludes that it is enough 
to remember that herbs really have medi- 
cinal properties, and that untutored people 
invariably confound medicine with magic, 
Thus it was easy to suppose that a plant 
possessed virtue not only when swallowed, 
but when carried in the hand. The same 
writer examines the theory that rue was 
the Homeric moly — which in a former 
article we identified with the mandrake. 
But Lang rejects the theory, and says that 
rue was called ‘‘herb of grace” and was 
used for sprinkling holy water because in 
pre-Christian times it had been supposed 
to have effect against the powers of evil. 
The early Christians were thus just en- 
deavouring to combine the old charm of 
rue with the new potency of holy water. 

“Euphrasy and rue,” says Lang, “ were 
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employed to purge and purify mortal eyes. 
Pliny-is very learned about the magical 
virtues of rue. Just as the stolen potato 
is sovran for rheumatism, so ‘rue stolen 
thriveth the best.’ The Samoans think 
that their most valued vegetables were 
stolen from heaven by a Samoan visitor. 
It is remarkable that rue, according to 
Pliny, is killed by the touch of a womar, 
in the same way as, according to Josephus, 
the mandrake is tamed.” 

Although we find rue in the witches’ 
cauldron, we also find it as a popular 
specific against the blight of witchcraft. 
Concerning this, however, Moncure Con- 
way says that “the only region on the 
Continent where any superstition concern- 
ing rue is found resembling the form it 
assumed in England as affecting the eye, is 
in the Tyrol, where it is one of five plante— 
the others being broom-straw, agrimony, 
maidenhair, and ground-ivy—which are 
bound together, and believed, if carried 
about, to enable the bearer to see witches, 
or if laid over the door, to keep any witch 
who shall seek to enter fastened on the 
threshold.” In Scandinavia and North 
Germany, St. John’s wort was used in 
much the same way for the same purpose. 

As to the vervain, which we have 
seen associated with rue, this is a plant 


the use of which against witchcraft was 
more widely distributed, jast as its medical 
virtues were also more extensively known. 
The vervain, indeed, was a sacred plant 
among the Greeks, as well as among the 
Druids, who gathered it with solemn 
religious ceremonies, as they did the sacred 


mistletoe. Vervain was most esteemed, 
however, as a love potion, but the con- 
nection between its virtues in this respect, 
and its power over witches and spirits of 
evil, we must not attempt to trace here. 
We speak of vervain in connection with 
rue, because it was the “holy herb,” 
jast as rue was the “herb of grace.” Not 
only was the vervain sacred among the 
early Druids, but it acquired an early 
sanctity among Christians. Thus the 
legend runs : 
All hail, thou holy herb, vervain, 
Growing on the ground ; 
On the Mount of Calvary 
There wast thou found ; 
Thou helpest many a grief, 
And staunchest many a wound ; 


In the name of sweet Jesu 
I lift thee from the ground. 


Mr. Thistleton Dyer says that a wreath 
of vervain is now presented to newly- 
married brides in Germany, but whetaer 





this is a survival of the sanctity of the 
plant or of its ancient reputation as a love 
philtre and charm, we are unable to say. 

It is to be feared that vervain has sadly 
fallen out of favour in this country, 
although not many years ago a pamphlet 
was written to recommend the wearing 
of vervain, tied by white satin ribbon 
round the neck, as preservative against 
evil influences and infection. 

“On the Continent”—rather a wide 
term—Mr. Hilderic Friend says, “ the 
three essential plants for composing a 
magic wreath are rue, crane’s-bill, and 
willow.” The crane’s-bill is the Herb 
Robert, or Robin Hood, and the willow 
has always been connected with lovers. 
Such a wreath, then, is made by lovers 
when they wish to see their “fate.” Love- 
sick maidens will employ such a wreath 
to find out how long they have yet to 
remain single. They walk backwards 
towards some selected tree, and as they 
walk throw the wreath over their heads 
until it fastens on one of the branches. 
Failure to “catch on” requires another 
backward walk, and so on—each failure 
to buckle the tree counting as a year of 
spinsterhood. It seems rather an awkward 
way of getting at the future, but if not 
more blind than other processes of love 
divination, would at least require the 
guarantee of the absence of tight-lacing 
among the maidens practising it. 

Aristotle mentions the use made by 
the Greeks of rue, as a charm against evil 
spirits, and he accoants for it, somewhat 
singularly, by the habit of the Greeks in 
not sitting down to table with strangers. 
The explanation is that when they ate 
with strangers they were apt to become 
excited and nervous, and so to eat too 
rapidly, with the result of flatulence and 
indigestion. These effects were equivalent 
to bewitchment, as, indeed, disorders, of 
the digestive organs are frequently re- 
garded by many Eastern peoples even to 
this day. As rue was found to be an 
effectual antidote to these distressing 
symptoms, it became a charm against 
enchantment, 

Among many old-wife recipes for the 
cure of warts is the use of rue. Most 
people know the old folk-jingle : 


Ashen tree, ashen tree, 
Pray bury these warts of me. 


which has to be accompanied by the 
thrust of a pin into the bark of the tree. 
The idea was doubtless to extract the aap, 
for the application of thistle-juice and the 
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juice of the ranunculus are said to prove 
efficacious in removing warts. In Devon- 
shire they use the juice of an apple, but in 
some parts of the country rue is preferred. 
Other wart-curing plants are the spurge, 
the poppy, the celandine, the marigold, 
the briony, and the crowfoot. 
As old Michael Drayton remarked : 


In medicine, simples had the power 

That none need then the planetary hour 

To helpe their workinge, they so juiceful were. 

To this day the French peasants believe 
that the curative properties of vervain are 
most pronounced when the plant is 
gathered, with proper invocations, at a 
certain phase of the moon. 

The notion that animals are acquainted 
with the medical properties of plants is an 
old one—probably older than either Pliny 
or Aristotle, Our own Gerarde, the 
herbalist, tells that the name celandine 
was given to that flower, which Wordsworth 
loved, from a word meaning swallow, 
because it is used by swallows to “ restore 
sight to their young ones when their eyes 
be putout.” Then Coles, the old botanist, 
also writes : “It is known to such as have 
skill of nature, what wonderful care she 
hath of the smallest creatures, giving to 
them a knowledge of medicine to help 
themselves, if haply diseases are among 
them, The swallow cureth her dim eyes 
with Celandine: the wesell knoweth well 
the virtue of Herb Grace: the dove the 
verven: the dogge dischargeth his mawe 
with a kind of grass : and too longit were 
to reckon up all the medicines which the 
beasts are known to use by nature’s 
direction only.” 

A Warwickshire proverb runs: 

Plant your sage and rue together, 

The sage will grow in any weather, 
the meaning of which is not very clear. 
But that is a common complaint with 
rhymed proverbs, Another rhyme, how- 
ever, in which rue appears, has a more 
practical note : 

What savour is better, if physicke be true, 

For places infected than wormwood and rue ? 
Rue, indeed, seems to have been in special 
request as a disinfectant long before 
“Carbolic” was invented, or “Condy” 
heard of, yet, perhaps, containing the germ 
of the idea contained in “Sanitas.” For dis- 
infecting purposes wormwood and rue 
were used sometimes together, and some- 
times separately. 

The connection between plants and 
heraldic badges is often close, and although 
we do not find rue frequent in heraldry, 





one curious instance of it is interesting. 
In 809 an Order was created whereof 
the collar was made of a design in thistles 
and rue—the thistle because “ being full 
of prickles is not to be touched without 
hurting the skin,” rue because it “is good 
against serpents and poison.” 

Here we have a suggestion of the lizards 
of the old oracle quoted above. 


A RUBBER OR TWO. 

“THE man’s only a visitor—a complete 
stranger to the club!” 

“It’s to be hoped he'll remain a 
stranger.” 

“To my mind his conduct looks un- 
commonly like insolence.” 

“Tt is certainly presumptuous, I sup- 
pose it will be allowed that we have 
played whist before Mr. Cramp arrived.” 

“Played whist! Good Heavens! I 
played whist, sir, before I was breeched ! 
The Penfolds have been a whist-playing 
family for generations. My mother played 
whist, and her mother! I myself am 
sixty-three years old, and I beg leave to 
state that I have lost as much money and 
made as much money, at whist, as any 
man of my means in England!” 

“T don’t pretend to have had your 
experience, General, but I have always 
been under the impression that I have 
some rudimentary notions of the game.” 

“Of course you have! And sos the 
Admiral!” General Penfold turned towards 
Admiral Glover. He raised his voice to a 
roar. ‘“ Haven’t you, Admiral ?” 

The Admiral was sitting in an attitude 
indicative of dejection. He rubbed his 
hands together. 

‘*T should like to have a rubber.” 

Mr, Bowman leaned over towards the 
Admiral, and explained, in a crescendo scale. 

‘The General was asking if you had 
any idea of the rudiments of whist.” 

“Yes, a rubber at whist. But there 
are only three of us,” 

The Admiral looked round the room, as 
if he were searching for a fourth, The 
General glared at him. 

“The old beggar gets deafer every day.” 
He thrust his hands into his trouser 
pockets, ‘It’s the crazo of the day, the 
desire to teach your grandmother. But, 
hang me if I ever thought it was going 
to come to whist!” 

Only a visitor, too !” 

“T’ve played whist in this club for over 
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fifteen years, and I’ve never been so sat 
upon before. Why, if there’s any rules in 
whist which every tyro knows, it is the 
rule which tells you that you’re to return 
your partner’s lead. When, the other night, 
I had this man Cramp for a partner, he 
never returned my lead except once! And 
then, why on earth he did it I don’t know.” 

“When I was playing with him,” 
plaintively commented Mr. Bowman, “he 
trumped my trick. I have always under- 
stood that to trump your partner's trick is 
not a commendable thing to do. Yet, 
when at the end of the hand I pointed 
out to him what he had done, he appeared 
to be quite surprised to find that I thought 
he had done anything wrong.” 

‘And then the way in which he plays 
his trumps! When you're strong in trumps, 
play’em. Why, I’ve seen him lead trumps 
when he had a singleton, and stick to 
them like glue when he had six in hand.” 

“Have you noticed how the man’s a 
walking book-case ?” 

“T should think he’s in the trade, Con- 
found him, he’s got a book in every pocket, 
I’ve played whist all my life, and I never 
so much as looked at a book. I don’t go 
in for theory, but practice.” 

“ Of course!” 

“His long-winded words and scientific 
balderdash stick in my throat. I play good 
old-fashioned English whist! I’ve played 
good old-fashioned English whist all my life ! 
I mean to play good old-fashioned English 
whist until I die! It’s good enough for me, 
Youcan take yourtwiddly-twaddly new theo- 
ries, and your American bunkum, to some- 
body who likes that kind of thing. I don’t,” 

“Just so.” A voice was heard on the 
stairs. ‘‘ Here’s Mills,” 

“Confound Mills! The man doesn’t 
know a club from a spade.” The door 
-opened. Mr. Mills came in. “ Hollo, 
Mills, you’re just the man we want. 
Come and make up the rubber.” 

Mr. Mills declined. 

“Thank you, General. You know I’m 
no player. But here is Mr. Cramp.” 

Mr. Cramp came in. He was willing. 

*T shall be delighted.” 

Silence followed. The Gonerai and Mr. 
Bowman looked at eachother. Then they 
looked at Mr. Cramp. Mr. Cramp seemed 
to be quite unconscious of their scrutiny. 
He seated himzelf at a table. He said: 

“T am spoiling for a game.” 

The General and Mr. Bowman advanced 
towards the table. As they went, the 
General whispered into Mr. Bowman’s ear : 





“In for it, by gad!” 

They seated themselves. The Admiral 
brought up the rear. They cut for 
partners. The General and Mr. Bowman 
cut together, 

“ As we sit,” the General chuckled. 

*“ You remember, General,” remarked 
Mr. Cramp, “that discussion I had with 
you on leading from five, headed by a 
series of four. I have here ‘ Bane on the 
Penultimate ’——” 

Mr. Cramp produced a little book from 
an inner pocket of his coat. 

“Tt is my deal,” interposed Mr, Bow- 
map. “TI think I cut the lowest.” 

The General assented without so much 
asasign. Mr, Cramp went on: 

“Tt is a valuable little work. He says 
here, on page eleven, referring to the leads 
from fives, not trumps——” 

* Will you cut to me, Mr. Cramp ?” 

Mr. Cramp cut to Mr. Bowman, and 
then continued : 

“Here is the hand. Hearts trumps. 
King, ten, five of hearts. Ten, seven of 
spades, Ace, queen, knave of diamonds. 
Queen, knave, ten, nine, and four of clubs,” 

* Knave of clubs.” Mr, Bowman faced 
the trump. “ Would you mind taking up 
your cards, Mr. Cramp ?” 

‘* Eh—one—one moment, I—I should 
like just to tell you what Bane says.” 

*Couldn’t you tell us what Bane says 
after the rubber ?” 

“T should very much like to get you 
one of these little works, General, Or 
perhaps I might be able to get one for the 
club, They are rather expensive, but I 
think if I were to try——” 

“Are you in the book trade, Mr. 
Cramp ?” 

“The book trade! What makes you 
think that?” 

“You seem so anxious, sir, that I should 
purchase books which are absolutely devoid 
of interest to me.” 

*Tt’s your lead, Admiral!” roared Mr. 
Bowman behind his hand. 

The Admiral led. The game progressed. 
Some rather peculiar play was seen. Mr. 
Cramp and his partner were a little at 
loggerhesds. Mr, Cramp played his game, 
the Admiral played his. The result was 
that, though they had a little the best of 
the cards, their adversaries scored two by 
tricks. Mr. Cramp endeavoured to observe 
on this as the Admiral began to deal. 

“ Didn’t you notice my call?” he enquired 
of his partner. 

The Admiral dealt calmly on. 
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“* Didn’t you notice my call ?” he repeated 
a little louder. 

Still the Admiral dealt. Mr. Bowman’s 
countenance wore a bland smile. 

** You'll have to shout if you want to 
make him hear,” he said, 

 Didn’t you notice my call?” yelled Mr. 
Cramp. 

The Admiral, suddenly alive to the fact 
that some one was addressing him, fambled 
with the cards as he turned his attention 
to his partner. 

“Fall? No, I heard nothing about 
your fall, Did you hurt yourself?” 

Every one smiled—but Mr. Cramp. 
That gentleman realised what it is to be 
afflicted. 

‘“* He—he seems very deaf,” he said. 

No one took the remark as addressed to 
himself. The Admiral went on dealing. 
The turn-up fell to Mr. Bowman. 

* Misdeal,” that gentleman remarked. 
“ You put the Admiral out by shouting at 
him, Mr. Cramp.” 

Mr. Cramp looked a little green. 

‘** A man is rather handicapped who has 
a partner who is as deaf as a post.” 

The Admiral, who seemed nonplussed 
at the result of his labours, was staring at 
the cards as they lay on the table. The 
General was preparing to take his turn. 

“You see, Mr, Cramp,” continued Mr. 
Bowman, “the Admiral has played whist 
all his life, and, perhaps, thinks he knows 
a little about it. Possibly he does, if he is 
left alone.” 

Mr. Cramp put up his eyebrows. He 
emiled. 

* Don’t you think that it is possible for 
a man to have played whist all his life, and 
yet to know very little about it after all?” 

“ Scarcely, if he is an educated man, and 
has played with educated men.” 

“ But suppose those educated men have 
been educated in everything else but 
whist ?” 

Mr. Bowman shrugged his shoulders. 
The General laid down the pack of cards 
with which he was about to deal. 

“Excuse me, Bowman, but if we're 
going to have a discussion on first prin- 
ciples I propose that we adjourn. If we're 
going to play whist, let’s play whist.” 

“Yes,” sighed Mr. Cramp, “let’s play 
whiet.” 

The result of the hand was even more 
disastrous to himself and his partner than 
the first had beer, By scoring the three 
odd tricks their opponents were enabled 
to announce a treble, This dire catastrophe 





seemed to cause the Admiral some search- 
ings of heart. 

“Why,” he asked of Mr. Cramp, ‘‘didn't 
you return my lead?” 

“ What lead?” 

For once the Admiral seemed keen of 
hearing. 

‘*T led a club.” 

“TI wished to establish my spades. I 
had seven. If you had acted on my signal 
we should have had the game at our mercy.” 

The Admiral turned to the General. 

“ What's he say? If he’d returned my 
lead I should have made my ace and queen 
of clubs.” 

Mr. Cramp leaned over the table. 

“IT wish you'd let me persuade you to 
get ‘Cole on Whist.’” 

“ Books again !” growled the General. 

“My dear General, when a man tells me 
that he cares nothing for what he calls 
‘bock whist,’ I ask myself—and I some- 
times ask him—-if he thinks it possible 
to acquire a science by merely getting 
by heart, parrot fashion, a number of 
obsolete and actually erroneous traditions.” 

The General seemed to choke back 
something which was in his throat. 

Whose deal ?” he demanded, 

“ Mine,” said Mr, Cramp, 

“Then deal,” 

Mr. Cramp dealt, When the hand had 
been played, it was found that Pelion had 
been piled upon Ossa. With three by 
tricks and the honours the General and his 
associate scored another treble off the reel. 
Two trebles and the rub was a pleasant 
commencement of the evening’s play. Nor 
was the pleasure lessened, from the loser’s 
point of view, by the fact that the cards 
had not been by eny means so one-sided as 
the result suggested. 

By this time several other persons had 
entered the room. No one attempted to 
start another rubber, but quite a little 
crowd clustered round the table to watch 
the one which was already in progress. 
The process of cutting for partners was 
followed with interest, interest which was 
not lessened when it was observed that 
the order of play was disarranged, and 
that Mr. Cramp was cast with the General. 

“Have you been thinking about what I 
said to you the other night about the call?” 
enquired Mr. Cramp of his partner, as he took 
the seat which Mr. Bowman had vacated. 

* About what?” 

As he put the question the General’s 
bearing was that of a broomstick, with a 
head on top. 
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“The call. I have here a very admirable 
little work, by an American. It is called 
‘The Call for Trumps, with some Remarks 
upon the Echo.’” Mr. Cramp drew a 
little paper- covered pamphlet from his 
waistcoat pocket. The General watched 
its appearance in a state of apparent 
speechiessness, ‘It may seem a little 
officious on my part to be so continually 
referring to authorities, but the truth is 
that whist, as a game, has entirely altered 
during the last few years. I find here, at 
Pendleton, such a seeming unconsciousness 
of this fact, that I hope I may be excused 
if I venture to call attention to the funda- 
mental difference which exists between 
whist as it is and as it was.” 

* Will some one ring the bell for mo,” 
observed the General, “and order some 
brandy neat ?” 

Mr. Cramp went placidly on, apparently 
not observing the peculiarity of the 
General’s manner. 

“ Whist, as it is, has attained to the 
dignity of an exact science. A whist 
player is able, by a series of prearranged 
signals, to inform his partner of every card 
in his hand. After two or three rounds he 
should know where every card is lying. 
So completely is every detail arranged, 
that it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that he should know exactly what card to 
play under every possible combination of 
circumstances. In other words, he should 
be es entirely at his ease as if the cards 
were lying face upwards on the table.” 

“ Aren’t you going to have any more 
whist?” erquired, in the innocence of his 
heart, the Admiral of the General. 

The General exploded. 

“Good Heavens, sir! How the some- 
thinged something should I know? The 
man’s talking to us as though we were an 
awkward squad.” 

“ Really, General, you mistake me.” 

Mr. Cramp’s manner was mild. The 
General’s manner, as he replied, was any- 
thing but mild. 

*T would have you not to mistake me, 
sir! This is the Pendleton Club, We 
are members of the Pendleton Club. You 
have done us the honour, while enjoying 
the Pendleton breezes, to become a visitor 
at the Pendleton Club. We desire to treat 
you as our guest. We don’t force you to 
play whist, but for goodness’ sake don’t try 
to teach your grandmother if you do.” 

Mr. Cramp bowed, seemingly in quiet 
acqniescence. A rather acid smile was on 
his face. Perhaps he found the (eneral, 





if a little vulgar, hard to answer. He re- 
turned the pamphlet to his waistcoat 
pocket. Mr. Bowman dealt the cards, 
The nine of hearts was turned. 

Mr. Cramp and his partner ought to 
have won the odd, but they didn’t. This 
was owing to the difference between their 
styles of play. Possibly Mr. Cramp wouldn’t 
understand his partner's method, and it 
was quite evident that his partner couldn’t 
understand his. In consequence of which 
slight misunderstanding, although they 
had the honours, their opponents took 
three tricks. 

“T think, General,” observed Mr. Bow- 
man, with malicious intent, “that you 
ought to have had the odd.” 

“ The odd, sir! We ought to have won 
the game!” 

He looked at his partner as if he had a 
mind to eat him. 

“ Have you studied the American leads?” 

Mr. Cramp put the question to his 
partner gently, 

‘The what, sir?” 

“The American leads. I have here 4 

Mr. Cramp’s hand stole towards the tails 
of his coat, 

“Good gad, sir, leave your books in 
your pocket !” 

Mr. Cramp accepted the rebuke, 

“It is a little work I have which deals 
with the American leads. I don’t think 
you have paid much attention to the 
question which is now so prominent in the 
circles of pure whist, the question of the 
penultimate.” 

“The what, sir?” 

“ The penultimate,” 

“T tell you to what you don’t seem to 
have paid much attention, sir. You don’t 
seem to have paid much attention to the 
fact that you put your ace upon my king.” 

“T thought you wished me to,” 

Wished you to take my trick ?” 

“In order that I might give you 
spades,” 

“Why the—something—did I want 
spades” 

“ Now that is the question which I put 
to myself, At the time I could only draw 
my inferences from your play.” 

The General took out his bandanna, He 
wiped his brow. 

‘‘ Hasn’t that brandy of mine come yet?” 

Daring the next hand play progressed 
smocthly—in a sense—and to a certain 
point, At that point Mr. Bowman picked 
up a card from the table. 

‘“‘General, you have revoked.” 
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The General, who had been playing as 
though he were sitting on hot bricks, turned 
a beautiful peony colour. 

“ Never did such a thing in my life !” 

“You have done it now. You played a 
spade when a heart was led, and now you 
play a heart.” 

The thing was undeniable. Every one 
saw it at once, except the delinquent. 
He saw it by degrees. Mr. Bowman put 
up the double. 

“ That was an unfortunate accident of 
yours, General.” Mr. Cramp said this 
quite sweetly. ‘ We had the honours, and 
the trumps, and the cards. We might 
have made the odd trick, with luck. I 
have seen a treble scored with a much 
worse hand, But that, of course, under 
present circumstances, we can’t expect.” 

The General leaned upon the table. 
By stretching out his hand he might have 
caught his partner by the nose. 

“ Are you playing with me or against 
me, sir? If you are playing with me, why 
do you take all my tricks ?” 

I own, General, that I find your lead— 
no pun intended—misleading !” 

The General drew his breath. 

“T_T don’t want to insult you, sir, but 
I have played whist for fifty years, and I 
have never before sat down at a table with 
a man like you.” 

“So I should imagine—judging from 
your play.” 

The General sat back in his chair. He 
looked wildly round the room. Again he 
drew the bandanna across his brow. 

“Deal, some one! Let’s—let’s get it 
over! I—TI don’t want to make a brute 
of myself!” 

The Admiral dealt. And there was 
peace for a time. A short time, and 
then there was a storm. The General 
brought his fist down upon the table with 
a crash which appeared to be even audible 
to the Admiral. 

* Why the devil did you put your ace 
upon my queen ?” 

Mr. Cramp seemed surprised. 

“TI don’t know if it is the custom at 
Pendleton to criticise the play while a 
game is in process.” 

“T’m not going to sit still and be shot 
at by my own partner! Why the devil 
did you put your ace upon my queen ?” 

* May I explain?” Mr. Cramp turned 
to Mr. Bowman, That gentleman nodded. 
“T thought it was an urgent call,” 

“What the something do you mean by 
an urgent call?” 





“You put your king upon my knave.” 

“I was third player!” 

Mr. Bowman interposed. 

“ You were wrong, General.” 

“Wrong!” The General gasped. 
“Wrong! Upon my soul, I never thought 
I should come to this, Let’sgeton! After 
this I suppose it doesn’t matter what I do.” 

Whether it mattered or not, he did it, 
And it did matter, for the result was that 
Mr. Bowman had the satisfaction—from his 
point of view—of putting up another treble 
off the reel. Mr. Cramp smiled bitterly. 

“T think, General, all things considered, 
that you ought to pay my losses.” 

The General glared. He clutched the 
Admiral by the arm. 

“Come along, Admiral. Let’s get out 
of this, I—I don’t want to misbehave 
myself in a publicroom. A room”—the 
General stood up — “in which I have 
played whist for over fifteen years, and in 
which I have never been insulted till 
to-night.” 

He tore the Admiral from his seat. He 
dragged him with him from the room, 
which was rather hard upon the Admiral, 
for he had no cause to find fault with the 
way in which the game had gone, 

“ Might I offer my friend and myself as 
substitutes for the players who are gone ? 
—that is, if no other gentleman cares to 
play.” 

The speaker was a tall, slight man, with 
a long, drooping moustache. Mr. Bowman 
glanced up at him. He was a stranger to 
him ; but, at that season of the year, there 
are so many strangers in Pendleton that, 
at the club, one finds almost as many 
visitors as residents. Mr. Bowman had no 
reason to be dissgreeable—he had won, 

“T am willing.” 

He glanced at Mr. Cramp. Mr. Cramp 
made a little gesture with his hands. 

“T am at anybody’s service. All I ask 
is—whist !” 

The stranger and his friend came for- 
ward, They fell together in the cut for 
partners. The stranger, having cut the 
lowest, prepared to dea). As he dealt he 
addressed himself to Mr. Cramp. 

“Like you, my friend and myself are 
students of whist as it is; I might almost 
say of whit as it might be.” 

Mr. Cramp rubbed his hands softly one 
against the other ; it was a little trick he 
had. 

“ Disciples of Cole?” 

“In a degree. In our systems of signals 
we go further than Cole,” 
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“T scarcely see how that can be, unless 
you have even improved upon the American 
leads.” 

“No? Well, I shall be happy to 
explain to you after the rubber is over.” 

If the new-comers were not exactly dis- 
ciples of Cole, they at least appeared to be 
disciples of the extremely difficult art of 
getting hold of the cards; and it was 
charming to see the way in which they 
handled them. They took trick after trick 
in the serenest style. 

“Book already!” murmured Mr. Cramp. 

With a little laugh the stranger shut up 
the pack. The laugh was not echoed on 
the expressive features of Mr. Cramp, 
nor on those of his partner. As yet they 
had not scored a trick. The new-comers 
went gaily on. They took the odd trick, 
and all the rest besides! Ov, rather, 
they stopped at five, since it was scarcely 
necessary to go further. But there was 
nothing to show that they could not have 


} taken the whole thirteen had they been 


so inclined. Silence followed this sur- 
prising result ; that is, so far as the main 
company was concerned. The stranger 
remained quite at his ease. 

* You see,” he said, “ that is what I call 
whist as it is, or perhaps you would call 
it whist as it might be.” 

“Tt ought to be sent to the ‘Field,’” 
murmured Mr. Cramp. He sesmed troubled 
in his mind. 

* Whist,” pursued the stranger, “ in its 
more recent developements, as I understand 
the thing, becomes simply a question of 
signals. The most perfect system of 
signals results in the most perfect game ! 
My friend and I have arranged between 
ourselves a system of signalling which, 
I think I may say, is almost perfect.” 

“Tt may be made too perfect,” said Mr. 
Cramp. . 

“ How so? You yourself said that whist 
has been raised to the dignity of an exact 
science, You can’t be too exact. Lat’s 
carry the thing to its logica! conclusion.” 

Mr. Cramp was still, Mr, Bowman 
smiled a ghastly smile. 

“T don’t like this kind of whist.” 

“Not” laughed the stranger. 
sorry |” 

© You look sorry,” said Mr. Bowman. 

Oae does not mind not making a trick 
once in a way, though one would prefer 
to be playing for love even on that solitary 
occasion ; but when the experience is re- 
peated—and in the following hand—a man 
has fidgets. Thatis what happened that 


“T am 





evening at the Pendleton Club, The new- 
comers again walked off with the whole of 
the tricks, and Mr, Cramp had fidgets, and 
so had his partner! As for the stranger, 
he, if possible, was more at his ease than 
ever, 

* You see,” he cried, ‘to what perfection 
a system of signals may be carried! How 


completely knowledge may eliminate 
chance !” 
“TI do,” said Mr. Bowman. “I see it 


plainly. I see it much too plainly. Gentle- 
men, if this is whist as it is, in future I 
shall turn my attention to some other 
game.” 

He rose from his seat. Immediately 
another person, a dapper little man, with 
shaven cheeks and big black eyes, had his 
hand on the back of the vacant chair. 

“Gentlemen, with your permission, may 
I complete the four ?” 

No one offered an objection. The man 
sat down. He cut Mr. Cramp as his 
partner. The two friends were again 
together. The latest comer had the deal. 

‘ Gentlemen,” he observed, as he dealt 
out the cards, “I too am a student of 
whist, in its latest phase. This is as it 
appears tome. Thata man is bound to 
acquire a special and peculiar knowledge, 
either on his own account, or in concert 
with other men, and that he is entitled to 
take every possible advantage of a man 
who knows less than he. As has been 
said, whist, in a sense, has become a science. 
Science, in the sense in which in this 
connection the word is used, eliminates 
the element of chance. Now, partner, let 
us see if we cannot command the fortune 
of war.” 

He turned the ace of hearts. He took 
the first trick with a tramp—the deuce. 
He led the ace of trumps in the second 
trick, the king in the third, the queen in 
his fourth, At this point the player on 
his right laid down his hand, 

* All trumps,” he murmured. 

* All trumps,” admitted the dealer. 


| With a charming frankness he faced his 


hand, 

“The deuce!” There was an interval 
for reflection. Then that player delivered 
himself again. “You're a conjurer,” he 
said, 

“Tam. So are you, and your friend.” 

“Not conjarers; merely amateurs. 
Dabblers by the way.” 

“Ob, that explains it. I’m a profes- 
sional, And of course in whist, in its 
latest phase, the amateur is done.” 
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He addressed himself to Mr. Cramp. 

“Take my advice. Throw some of those 
books of yours upon the fire. If their 
teachings are to be pushed to their logical 
conclusion, whist will become a game only 
fit for—conjurers.” 





BRIMSTONE PETE. 


A STORY IN NINE CHAPTERS. 
—_—+— 


CHAPTER IV, 

THERE were thirteen of us left in the 
timber, including a wounded offizer, who 
presently detailed five men to watch for 
the Indians, so that the rest should get a 
spell of sleep. My orders were to proceed 
to the extreme right, and keep a sharp 
look-out down the valley; so, when I’d lit 
my pipe, I started off through the brush. 
At first it was all cut up with horse tracks, 
but further on the branches hung heavy 
with service berries, so that I had to force 
my way. Presently as I worried along— 
ugh ! I can’t bear to think of it—I found 
an open space of grass by the edge of the 
wood, and there, right at my feet, a white 
man’s body, burned. Iturned away cold with 
horror, to find my gaza rooted on another 
boly, that of a grizzled old man. As I 
turned back I heard a low crackling souad, 
a hiss and rush of fire, I looked. There, 
right in front of me, was a live man bound 
to a burning woodpile, struggling in his 
torment while the flames spread through 
the heap; and I knew him, lad—my one 
true friend in all the world, the Californian 
miner, Brimstone Pete! 

I hacked at his ropes with my sword, 
I loosened the knots with teeth and nails, 
and desperate slashes at the wood. I 
dragged him off that bed of fire, wrenched 
the gag from his mouth, then flung myself 
down on his breast, and thinking that his 
fainting fit was death, lay with my ear at 
his heart, praying as I’d naver prayed be- 
fore. At last, when I felt him stir, I lifted 
his head to let him see my face and know 
that he was really saved. His eyes widened 
and leapt at the sight of ms. 

“ My son!” he cried, “ my own son!” 

There—there was—a bit of wet ground 
further on, and out near the very edge of 
the bush, so that I could keep my eyes 
peeled for Indians. I half dragged, half 
carried him to the spot, laid my wet 
handkerchief on his scorched side, and did 
all I knew to ease the bruises that had 
been made all over him by the ropes, 
Then he asked me how I’d found him, I 





told the cld man how we'd attacked the 
Sioux with a hundred and fifty rifles and 
got thrashed, 

** And your supports?” said he. 

I told him how Custer depended on us to 
keep half the Indians busy while he forced 
the lower ford with his four hundred men. 

“ And the rear guard ? ” 

“ Entrenched with Jackson,” said I. 

“ What, not moving to Custer’s support ? 
Johnny, Sitting Bull is running this show 
with Spotted Tail for his war chief. This 
day’s going to bring the worst kind of 
disgrace on your uniform, my lad.” 

Presently he spoke again : 

‘Say, go over to old man Brown’s 
body and mark how the right hand points 
to a cranberry bush. March five paces 
from the hand straight towards that bush ; 
you'll find a clefs leaf wilting in the 
grass. Run your sabre through it and 
down as far as it will go, then dig.” 

I found the leaf, ran in my sword and 
struck hollow metal. It turned out to ba 
an old tomato can, heavy as so much lead, 
which I opened, and found to be full of gold. 

“Shove it in your haversack,” said 
father; then instantly staggering to his 
feet, ‘' What's that ?” 

It was the sound of musketry, 


CHAPTER V, 


As father reeled out into the strong sun- 
light, I thought I’d never seen any figure 
of a man that was half so grand. His 
grey hair and black grizzled beard were 
matted with blood, his body all streaked 
over with scarlet wounds; bus his sunburnt 
skin had the glow of bronz», while the 
great muscles on his chest and thighs had 
a look of gigantic strength. With hands 
sheltering his eyes he was taking in 
Jackson’s position at the hill All the 
weakness seemed to have left him, his eyes 
were alight with anger. 

“Johnny,” he called, “give me your 
shooting irons; I’m going to take those 
cowards yonder to Cuater’s help!” 

I heard the Lieutenant yelling at us 
from the bush, but father had started off 
down the line of Jackson’s dead towards 
the river, and I wasn’s going to stay be- 
hind. The old man ran like a deer, so that, 
loaded with my clothes and the gold, it 
was all I could do to fuliow. Half-way 
across the meadow, I came up abreast of 
him with my second wind, gave him my 
sword, and remarked that we'd fighting 
ahead of us, Away off down the valiey there 
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wera five dots travelling, and by the time 
we struck the river they had changed into 
Indians coming down on us at full gallop. 
The bullets were playing merrily all round 
us as father led down among dead men 
and mired horses into the ford. When we 
were half-way across a bullet ploughed 
through my hair. 

“Spoilt your scalp !” said the old man, 
laughing back at me, At that moment I 
fouled my spurs in the tail of a dead horse, 
tripped, went headlong into a hole, and 
was anchored to the bottom by the can of 
gold in my haversack; my senses were 
going, and I hadn’t a kick left before father 
was able to get at the scruff of my neck. 
Dad hauled me up like a drowned puppy, 
wrung me out, got the revolver from my 
holster, and turned to fight the five 
Indians as if he were potting glass balls 
for a wager. Down came the leading 
brave; a second bullet struck the gnn 
from a man’s shoulder; and the yousg 
chief had just time to tickle father’s ear 
before his feathers were sent flying, 
together with most of his skull. The 
fourth bullet was dodged, so that I got a 
slight flesh wound, but father’s fifth and 
sixth left only one Indian in condition to 
run away. I began to understand the 
tradition that Brimstone Pete was hardly 
a safe man to fool with. 

Of course the boys up on the hill had 
been enjoying the whole enter‘ainment, so 
when dad turned to climb up the bank we 
were met with a ringing cheer. A relief 
party helped us up the rest of the way, 
which father needed badly for his strength 
was gone, Heral'?.d at tho lines, shook 
off the men who were holding him, and 
climbed up on top of the entrenchment. 
* Who’s in command?” he called. Major 
Jackson came forward. ‘ Well, my man?” 

* Your man!” sneered Brimstone Pete, 
“ Boys, Custer is fighting four thousand 
Sioux at the lower ford. Ain’t you going 
down to help?” 

There was no answer, except that a 


j company which had been rent to open 


communications came straggling back out 
of the woods leading their wounded mer. 
The whole crowd, burning with shame, was 
waiting for the order to fallin. Down the 
valley we could hear the rattle of musketry 
in the distance, gradaally fainter and fainter 
till it died away. Father was standing 
with head bent down, and hands clasped, 
while the whole crowd watched him. “ Too 
late,” he muttered, “TI am too late!” A 
moment later 1 ieard a queer groan, and 





before I could move he pitched forward, 
falling heavily on his face, 

Scarcely a man moved, but far off we 
heard a few more scattered shots, then 
there was silence, 


CHAPTER VI. 


As soon as the surgeon had got father 
awakened from his swoon I set to work 
under his orders, helping to wash and 
dress the wounds. We put on bandages 
and straps till he looked like a mummy, 
wrapped him in a warm quilt, and gave 
him opiates to ease the pain. The sun 
was going down in glory, the supper 
fires looked bright all over the hill, the 
air just breathing about us. He seemed 
as though he would like to get some sleep. 

“Get me a pipe, sonny,” he whispered ; 
“I’ve not had a smoke for three days.” 

I borrowed a corncob and a plug of 
myrtle-navy, glad that at last he’d begun 
to think of himself ; but he put them aside 
before I could strike a match. 

“No, Johnny, there’s no time now; I 
hear them creeping through the bush 
yonder. Hark! that cheep of squirrels is 
a signal, Quick, get a trumpet, lad, and 
sound ‘ to quarters !’” 

Even before I could report the facts a 
yell rang down the woods, the air was 
hissing with bullets, the Sioux charging up 
the hill,. I ran back as soon as I could to 
father, to find that he had actually got up 
to drag his bed to the trenches, 

“Get me a rifle,” he said, “and sixty 
rounds.” 

It was a magnificent fight, the Indians 
charging again and again, till sometimes 
we had to fight them hand to hand, As 
for father, I guess the Indians thought that 
there were twenty of him, for he lay cool 
and comfortable in his bed while he piled 
up a regalar heap of Sioux warriors. They 
drew off at last, leaving us eighteen bodies 
to bury, besides forty or fifty wounded to 
be tended by the hospital sergeants. The 
rest of us, pretty tired after our three hours’ 
fighting, curled up and went to sleep where 
we lay. 

CHAPTER VIL. 

IT must have been about midnight when 
father woke me up, wanting me to get 
him some coffee. 

“ Thaukye, Jobony,” said the old man, 
when I brought him his drink. ‘“ Now, I 
guess you want to be off to sleep again, eh?” 

Yes, I did want a night’s rest, sure ; 
but when I thought of him lying there all 
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alone in his pain, I concluded it would be 
selfish to leave him. 

* We'll have a quiet smoke together,” 
said I, “and you can tell me how you 
came to be in Sitting Bull’s Camp.” 

His eyes brightened. 

‘‘Give me your hands,” he said. “I 
want to grip them hard ; it eases me.” 

“Well, I suppose you want to know 
what's happened since we parted in Bis- 
marck. Wintered in the Biack Hills, took 
on in March as a scout with General 
Crook. He got thrashed, so I concluded 
I'd had enough of soldiers, Old man 
Brown and his son much of the same mind. 
Specially the kid, who was always cocksure 
unless he just happened to be right. 
"Twas him as suggested prospecting the 
Big Horn Mountains for gold, which was 
a good proposition, seeing that the range 
ain’t much visited, and the Sioux were 
too busy fighting to trouble us, 

“Up to June we found nary a colour, 
whereas the Indians were a continual 
nuisance, hunting us down for our scalps. 
Besides that, the kid had a mania for 
wasting powder, particularly on stray red- 
skins, and every time he fired we'd one 
round less to carry us out through the 
Sioux country. Finally powder got so 
scarce that Brown and me concluded we'd 
head him quietly off on the home stretch, 
and it was only when we actually camped to 
build our raft for the river that the kid 
caught on, At daybreak I woke up first. 
The east was like the breast of a wild 
canary, with one big star coming up out of 
it to light the sun’s way. The mountains, 
I guess, must have been saying their 
prayers, with the valleys listening, which 
made me think of my old woman down in 
Virginia and how the summer’s work was 
wasted, seeing it had brought me no nearer 
home, A black thing seemed to be crawl- 
ing towards our camp; maybe a coyote, I 
thought, or perhaps an Indian; but any- 
ways, I reached for my gun, covered it, 
and had nearly pulled the trigger, when 
‘suddenly it turned out to bea man, He 
leapt up with a howl—a little beggar, 
nearly bare pelt, and wild as a loon, 
holding out to me a great gold nugget as 
the price he’d give for his life. 

“Of course, we did ail we could for him, 
but it was quite a time before we could 
boil any coffee, his throat being too dry 
for food. He wasn’t an Indian, neither 
exactly white, but a jabbering French 
critter from the Hudson’s Bay country, 
and dying of thirst and starvation. Biscuis 


! 





wouldn’t stay down his throat, coffee not 
ready ; we just had to sit and watch while 
his life flickered out of him like a spent 
candle, He shook back his snaky hair, 
glared with them great crazy eyes, and 
pointed to the hills while he jabbered at 
old man Brown. Even when he could 
jabber no more, he lay straining his glazing 
eyes towards them mountains, tapping with 
his claws on the nugget and pointing at the 
mouth of a gully. The snow fields were 
rose-red in the sunrise when he reaghed 
out his lean arms towards that gulch, 
gazed into Brown’s kind old face, and fell 
back dead. 

“We could pretty well guess what must 
have happened ; the finding of a big gold 
placer, a summer’s work with the ‘rocker,’ 
the game further and further up the slopes 
at the skirts of the snow, the last charge 
of powder that had missed, the old flint- 
lock flang away, then a run for the settle- 
ments, with Death like the timber wolves 
at his heels, 

‘‘We buried the poor critter as he lay, 
with the nugget in his hands, and his arms 
reached out to the hills. The kid, being 
fresh from school, remembered the Lord’s 
Prayer, so we'd even have made shift for 
a service but that he couldn’t say the 
words. 

“ After that, what with Indians and want 
of ammunition, Brown and I allowed that 
we'd no right to risk the kid’s life with 
farther prospecting; but the youngster 
merely remarked that we were a couple 
of idiots, slung into the saddle, and led 
for the Frenchman’s gulch. We followed. 

“The canyon was choked with sand 
drift, hot as flames; but instead of ending 


with a mere draw in the foothills it kept | 


growing deeper, till at the twentieth 
mile, still as near as we could judge on 
a level, we icund hardened mud; a salty, 
green puddle; then a lake. The canyon 
had doubled in width, the mountains rose 
tremendous overhead, while in front of us 
deep blue water reached away out of 
sight behind a bend. We camped, and at 
daybreak, when we moved on to the end 
of the lake, we found that the desert 
canyon was all left behind. We were in 
a beautiful park studded with timber, the 
whole place bright with flowers, and 
watered by a sparkling mountain creek. 
“You see this. water must once have 
flowed right on down the gulch, but the 
sand drifting in from the plains had 
dammed it back, spreading the water out 
into a lake where it sucked down to flow 
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underground along bed rock. No wonder 
this Lost River had never been found 
before! 

“On the lake shore we washed out a pan 
of ‘dirt’ and found ‘colours’; at the 
river mouth we panned, and got two bits’ 
worth of fine gold; a little up stream it 
} ran nearly three bits to the pan ‘coarse’ ; 
and where we camped at about the fifth 
mile we got fifty dollars a day to the hand. 
We'd struck the richest diggings in the 
Rocky Mountains! Man, how we worked! 
Night and day we dandied the Frenchman’s 
old ‘rocker,’ heaping up the coarse gold, 
scarcely taking time to bolt our meals, 
Kid would knock off first to bake bread 
and boil coffee, then after supper we'd 
have jast one pipe before turningin. Ouxse 
evening the young fool staggered into 
camp with a deer on his shoulders which 
had cost one of our last ten cartridges. 
Brown and I were on the bar at work, but 
seeing something in the dusk that might 
have been one of us, he slung the carcase 
to a pine-tree, chucked a friendly biscuit 
by way of greeting, and found that he was 
fooling with a fall-grown grizzly bear. Of 
course he shrieked out, but before Brown 
and I sailed in there was a lively ‘scrap’ 
in the camp. The kid lay across his 
broken gun, left arm smashed, clothes in 
ribbons, and was grabbing around that 
bear with his sheath knife. We peppered 
the brute till it fell; but by the time we 
hauled the carcase away, the kid was un- 
conscious. Old man Brown tore up his 
last shirt to bandage that precious boy, but 
I loaded the mules, We'd spent our last 
shot on the grizzly, and I’d have given our 
packload of gold for a safe conduct to the 
nearest white man’s house. Tae kid woke 
up bright as a cricket, but pulled a long 
face when he found we must travel that 
night. He'd seen the poor Frenchman die, 
he’d lost his own mother in the Minnesota 
massacres, he knew as well as I did that 
we was in mortal danger ; but in spite of 
his broken arm and all sorts of death lark- 
ing around, he chattered and sang songs 
the whole of that hard night march, jast 
making us two old fools ashamed that he’d 
caught us afraid. 

“T must cut it short, Johnny, this pain’s 
driving me mad! We found a punt, 


travelled by night down the Little Bighorn, 
second evening thought we was out of 
danger when we came out from under the 
bushes here by the upper ford, and found 
ourselves without a shot to fire in the 
middle of Sitting Ball’s camp. Indians saw 








us, yelled the war-cry, and fired; but the 
chief accepted Brown’s peace sign, so we 
surrendered on condition that he should 
let the kid go free. They carried us over 
to the clump of timber, roped us down, 
and by way of keeping promises tortured 
the kid first. As to our gold, they ground 
most of it up with grease to use for war- 
paint, bat one buck seemed to know more 
than the rest, for I saw him cache that 
tomato can under the cleft leaf. I—I 
can’t tell you the rest. They died game, 
Johnny—they died game—but you came, 
my son, to lift me up out of the valley of 
the shadow. Don’t cry, lad, it ain’t be- 
coming in a man. It was all for your 
mother’s sake. The gold would have made 
her a rich woman. You see, I thought 
perhaps after a while she’d go back on her 
curse and make friends, as we were once. 

“Johnny, that ’ere punt is under the 
dead tree just below the ford. I want you 
to go to that fellow you've got in com- 
mand, tell him you have a boat—don’t 
mind me, the boys will see I don’t want 
for anything—tell him you'll get through 
Sitting Bull’s lines before daybreak, so as 
to carry word to General Terry. When 
you come back with the reliefs l’il tell you 
where to fiad that gold, and your mother 
shall know after all. 

** Now go, be brave, lad. ‘Fore heaven, 
there’s nothing else on earth that can 
possibly save this command !” 

Not a man to be loved by halves, Willie, 
lying there with his eyes closed. When he 
looked up again he’d think I was scared if 
he found me still at his side. I kissed him 
on the forehead and stole away. 

**You’ve a boat +” said Jackson, when I 
aroused him. ‘Then why didn’t you say 
so befors? Here, I'll scribble a few words, 
Now go, my lad, and if you get through 
alive I'll see that you’re not forgotten.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


I TOOK the gold and two revolvers, put 


on a civilian shirt and overalls, drank a 


cup of hot coffee, grabbed a handfal of 
biscuit, and left the camp. I: was still 
very dark, but I wasn’t long in finding the 
punt, which was hauled up on a mudbank 
under the trees. I swam across, shoved 
off, dropped down the current quick and 
quiet as a water rat; but I’d little to fear, 
for the camp was empty along the river 
bank. Off across the meadow fires were 
burning, where thousands of Indians were 
gathered at the scalp dance, or listening 
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to the vaunting of the chiefs; but not a 
sentry had been posted to guard the camp. 
The trees hung overhead still as in a 
dream ; my heart was pumping away like 
a river steamer ; every stir of a leaf made 
me start. I looked about, thinking some 
awful thing would spring out at me from 
the tree roots. There was nothing to fear. 
Soon I was out in the starlight where a 
great wide trail seemed to come down to 
the river, and all around I could see signs 
of Custer’s great fight when he tried to 
attack the camp. The risk was fearful, 
but I couldn’t go on until I knew his fate. 
Some of our fellows might be alive in the 
woods, perhaps wounded men were calling 
aloud for help. Hiding the scow under a 
bush, I crept ashore, and followed up the 
line of the retreat. In one place a whole 
company of our men lay in rank where 
they had fallen, the two officers in place, 
and not a sign that any had shirked their 
fate. A little further on the trail led up a 
bank, where on the ridge lay old Keogh 
and all his troop, just where they, too, had 
given their lives to cover the retreat. 
Again a little further on I came to a scene 
that made me cry. Here had fallen Yates’ 
Company, and in the midst, a broken 
sword in his hand, his white face lifted to 
the sky, lay General Custer. 

The line reached on, but there was no 
need to follow, Of four hundred men, the 
one surviving troop, under Custer’s brother, 
had made a frantic attempt to regain the 
river. Is was so silent. Not a breath— 
not a cry. Suppose I were late in bringing 
news to Terry? I ran for life, haunted 
with sickening fear as I thought of father’s 
danger. The darkness was full of unearthly 
horror, strange, frightful sounds—-soft foot- 
falls in the turf behind, sniffing, deep 
breathing, a snarl, then red eyes glaring 
out of the bush, and the wolves were upon 
me! 

Ahead there were Indians, now robbing 
the dead and barring my way to the ford. 
What could I do? Dash into cover and 
take my chance up a tree? Join the 
gavages in a wolf fight? No, for between 
my two enemies J might be saved. Grasp- 
ing my revolvers clubwise, I dashed down 
upon the Indians with my wolves, struck 
like a thunderbolt, yelled like the fiend, 
then, as they broke away, dashed through 
the midst of them straight to my boat, 
leaving wolves and savages to settle 
matters at their own convenience. As. I 
glided like a grey ghost down stream, I 
heard the rousing of the alarm on the one 





side, yelping and death shrieks on the 
other, then faintly in the rear what seemed 
like a general panic of the whole Sioux 
nation. 


CHAPTER IX. 


I'D been pretty badly scared, Willie, but 
I guess that run through Sitting Bull’s 
camp is the one considerable act of my life 
for which I never needed to kick myself 
afterwards, The rest of the trip was plain 
sailing, so that in due course my despatch 
from Major Jackson brought up General 
Terry to the rescue. By that time I 
hadn’c much interest left in the war, the 
Indians being in full retreat for the British 
Possessions, What I wanted was to get 
back to my father as quick as old Terry 
would let me. Thanks to a month’s fur- 
lough and the gold dust, I wasn’t long 
before I was on the way to Missouri River, 
following the trail of the ambulance that 
was taking down wounded men to hospital. 

At firet I’d been inclined to think that 
father’s yarn was justa wild freak of delirium; 
but now I began to remember how I'd seen 
Spotted Tail’s warriors gilded like so many 
picture framas, I sized up the fact that I'd 
gotten fifteen silver dollars for every ounce 
of my gold dust. I felt the pace of my fine 
black gelding, flicked up the pack horse 
ahead, and looked myself over in an outfit 
fiae enough for a duke. The story was 
true, the gold of Lost River was real, I’d 
only to hold out my hands to grasp wealth 
unbounded. The old Virginia house was 
to be a palace, the stony farm a paradise 
with orchards, gardens, and blooded 
stock, where father and mother should live 
their remaining years in luxury, while as 
for me—well, I’d breed race horses, hunt 
big game, and perhaps run for Congress. 

When I overtook the ambulance at dusk, 
the canvas-hooded waggons were drawn up 
in a square, the fires lit, the cooks swing- 
ing their kettles, the boys grooming their 
horses along the picket line. It seemed 
years since 1’d left the regiment as they all 
came crowding round me to shake hands, 
wanting to know where I'd stolen the fine 
horse, the buffalo ‘“shaps,” the silver- 
horned saddle, and white sombrero, I was 
so happy I could have rolled in the grass 
and kicked. And now to the old man’s 
side, to hear him praise my fine outfit, to 
sit smoking cigars while he told me how 
to find Lost River, to buy my discharge 
from the army, to work the great gold- 
field for his and mother’s sake! But when 
I asked which waggon Pete was in there 
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was a hush, the boys let on that they were 
busy, then went aside whispering together 
as they glanced at the furthest waggon, 
and shook their heads, I rode up to the 
tailboard, ripped the canvas aside, and 
looked in. The flickering light of the 
camp was on his face, his sunken, wasted 
face, and hair that had all turned white. 
In his hands he held a pack of cards which 
one by one he dealt out, looking up at me 
with the smile of a tired child. 

* Three spot,” he whispered, ‘‘ ace, and 
a queen, but the queen cursed me, Now, 
it’s your play !” 

I flung the canvas down, struck deep 
with the spurs, and raced out headlong 
across the plains. All night I rode, while 
the stars reeled across the sky, and the 
twilight swirled intodawn, The sun came 
up, the harsh blazing day rolled across the 
heaven into night. They said I was found 
lying across the body of the horse—let it 
pass, Willie, let it pass. 

I—I went back—to the army. For his 
suke I rose step by siep till I was riding 
master, and they gave me & commission. 
Ail I cared about was to get away from it 
all, to go away on pars, and stay at the 
asylum to nurse him. He would get 
violent, with the strength of a tiger, but 
even when he sprang on the guards to 
strangle them, a word, a touch from me 
would make him gentle again. We used 
to play cards, but if he found a queen in 
the pack, he’d hold it to his heart saying 
that she’d cursed him, and he loved her 
always. Sometimes he made me pretend 
I was his own son. 

One day I was in riding school breaking 
a squad of recruits, when a telegram came 
urging me to make haste if I wanted to 
eee him alive. Inever slept until I reached 
his bedside, then three days watched by 
his pillow, longing for just one glance of 
recognition before he died, . It was in the 
peace of evening when he awoke from a 
long sleep. I'd been reading, but had 
fallen into a deze, when his eyes aroused 


me and I found his gaz fastened lovingly | 


upon my face. 

“ Johnny,” said he, “ was I long asleep ? 
Is Jackson relieved? Heis? Then thank 
Heaven ! 
you’ve grown these days! Yes, I’ve been 
ill, very ill; bot never mind, old chap, give 


Why, Jobnny, boy, how old | 





me a week to get strong again. Off my 
head for a while, eh? Fever, yes, it must 
have been brain fever. We'll be off in a 
few days. ’Tain’t far to Lost River—easy 
enough trip with horses, just the third 
gulch south from Bull Creek. What a rush 
there'll be when news gets around of the 
strike! Your mother shall wear diamonds 
—but you and I—well, we two will sit in 
the stoop and smoke over old times, eh ? 

“ Awful weak, Johnny, ’sif I’d been in 
bed for years—kinder think I have any- 
ways. But the pain’s gone. Burns all 
healed up, eh? Yes, the pain’s all gone 
and I don’t care a cuss, Sonny, come, 
hold my hands, I feel as if I was sinking 
away, Hold tight, lad, it’s as though 1 
were falling—down—down—down—— 
Remember—for hersake, Hold hard, man 
—as—you love me, for it’s the Valley—of 
the Shadow—of—Death.” 


Why it’s sundown! Weill just have to 
lay our ghosts, and get down to some ranche 
before dark. The gold? Well, Willie, 
you ought to know Lost River by this 
time, considering that you were born and 
brought up there. The third guich south 
from Bull Creek—easy enough to find that ! 
Our City Hall stands just about where the 
kid had his fight with the bear, That 
“dirt” which father and old man Brown 
were working on was “drift” from the 
Sitting Bull “ledge.” As to the lake, it’s 
gone, drained off to make room for the 
Giant Concentrator. The river? We turned 
it loose on the desert to make Sioux 
county one of the very richest settlements 
in the United States. 

Remember your poor old grandmother ? 
she used to nurse you, Willie, spank you, 
love you, cry over you uatil you went to 
school. They lie, Pete and the dear old 
mother, side by side, not parted now—for 
the curse has passed away, and they have 
found their rest. 
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